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There is power in teamwork 
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mas Club, A Corporation, financial institutions and the public, 
a dynamic force is set into motion that generates the power to 
produce sound economic financial practices that lead to in- 
dividual financial security. 

Christmas Club, A Corporation invites you to join the team 
and offers you the advantages of a national operation that is FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 
geared to your local level. 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Tue First Home agents appointed a hun- 
dred years ago faced an unprecedented era 
of progress—of challenge and of opportu- 
nity. The century that lay before them was 
to encompass the whole gamut of human 
experience—from booms to bust, wars and 
peace, growth and growing pains—yet al- 
ways, in every field of endeavor, the keynote 
was expansion—and always the demands on 
the supplier of property insurance grew 
greater. They did a big job and did it well, 
these early Home agents. On the foundation 
they built and in the spirit of service they 
created, The Home today faces its second 
century with full confidence. 
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to policyholders 


Your Home agent today performs services and provides protection un- 
dreamed of a hundred years ago. This is only a beginning. Today’s 
challenges and problems will become the opportunities and advancements 
of tomorrow. This you can count on—The Home and its agents will be 
alert to your insurance needs whatever they may be in the days to come. 
This has been the pattern of the past. It is the promise of the future. 
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Sirs: 

It is wonderful that you will again 
feature in your magazine the Robert 
Strickland Agricultural Memorial 
Award, Please send me 20 copies of 
the May issue. 

The April issue received a wonder- 
ful reception at our convention in 
Savannah, more especially with the 
winners of the award. All bankers 
were very enthusiastic about its por- 
trayal of the activities of the banks 
of Georgia in the agricultural field— 
publicity that money could not buy. 

If you have not received it, you 
will in a few days receive from the 
president of the Agricultural Memo- 
rial Award Winners — which is a 
club — a resolution passed by them 
at the annual meeting during the 
convention, expressing to you their 
deep appreciation for this wonderful 
publicity. 

Mr. Thomas, president of the Wash- 
ington Loan & Banking Company of 
Washington, Georgia, whose bank re- 
cefved the award for 1952, had a 
very, very fine report of activities 
carried on by his bank in 1952. Our 
bank also competed, but we readily 
acknowledge that the winning bank 
did a far better job than we, and we 
are happy to see it receive the award 
and we extend to them our congratu- 
lations. 

The Agricultural Memorial Award 
Winners club also passed a resolution 
looking towards the establishment of 
a scholarship fund annually to assist 
some young man or young lady in the 
pursuit of an agricultural education. 
It is a wonderful gesture on their 
part and I hope that in the near 
future our bank will win this award, 
become a member of this club, and 
have the privilege of joining with 
the other members in making this 
scholarship available. 

Again, thank you for the wonderful 
publicity you have given to the 
Georgia bankers and the Robert 
Strickland Agricultural Memorial 
Award. 

W. G. Williamson 
Vice President & Cashier, 
Citizens Bank of Vienna, Ga. 


Vice President, Georgia Bankers Assn. 
* 
Sirs: 

You did a wonderful job in pre- 
senting the story of the agricultural 
committee of the Georgia Bankers 
Association, and we are deeply grate- 
ful. 

We think we have one of the finest 
bankers’ agricultural programs in the 
nation, and Mr. Grady Williamson 
just can’t be beat! Your feature 
article will mean much in the con- 
tinued agricultural development of 
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this state, and we folks in the pro- 
fessional field wish to say thank you 
very much. 
J. W. Fanning 

Extension Economist, 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Athens, Ga. 

xk 
Sirs: 

May I compliment you on the April 
(convention) number of The Indepen- 
dent Banker. This is a very fine and 
unusual issue, fully covering the con- 
vention. It certainly should be worth- 
while reading for every independent 
banker, 

I was especially interested in the 
article by Harry Harding, who is un- 
doubtedly a student of bank holding- 
company legislation and well-versed 
in the subject. I am writing to Ben 
DuBois today suggesting that a mark- 
ed copy of this issue of your maga- 
zine be sent by the Independent Bank- 
ers Association to every Congress- 
man and senator. 








When Hawaii becomes our 49th 
state, its colorful Narcissus Festival 
is certain to be widely publicized 
as one of the nation’s outstanding 
civic promotions. Celebrated in 
the Islands annually in connection 
with the Chinese New Year, the 
Narcissus Festival is one of Hawaii's 
foremost jubilees. 

In our cover picture the beauti- 
ful 17-year-old Miss Hanna Chinn, 
queen of the 1953 ceremonies, is 
seated. With her are the members 
of her court. From the left they are 
the Misses Nellie Ching, Blossom 
Lam, Nora Chang and Diane Lee. 

Miss Chinn was chosen from 
among 28 candidates and 10 
finalists. Among her prizes was a 
trip to Hong-Kong, Formosa and 
the Philippine Islands, sponsored 
by the Honolulu Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce. 








Please forward to me three extra 
copies of this issue for this purpose. 
I should like to send them to our own 
Congressman and two United States 
senators. 

It was a pleasure to be with you in 
Atlanta. I think we had a very fine 
convention. I feel without any doubt 
that the future of the Independent 
Bankers Association will be a success- 
ful one. I look for its continued 
growth and strength. 

Guy Sturgeon 
President, Bank of Commerce 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


x*kk 
Sirs: 

We are very pleased to be placing 
advertising with The Independent 
Banker, and appreciate the fine posi- 
tion you gave to our “Report on 
Marie” ad on Page 45 of your April 
issue. 

It also was very interesting to note 
that on Page 43 of the same issue 
there appeared a comment in the 
“After Hours” department which at- 
tracted our attention. We hope it will 
attract many other readers. I quote: 
“A field that is coming in for consid- 
erable attention, particularly at the 
big-business level, is philanthropy — 
giving away earnings to organized 
and worthy causes. The law allows a 
corporation to use 5% of its net 
earnings for this purpose. Certainly 
banks in excess profits, or even lower 
brackets, should give this considera- 
tion”. 

You can well see why I was so 
pleased to see our advertisement fol- 
low a comment such as this one. 

If any of your readers would 
address a card to me, I would be more 
than pleased to answer inquiries 
about this important work. 

William W. Wood 
Promotion Director, 
Save The Children Federation 
80 Eighth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
xk 
Sirs: 

Glad to get the April issue of The 
Independent Banker with the report 
on the Atlanta meeting. 

Your magazine seems to get better 
with each issue. 

The Atlanta meeting was _ well- 
covered, but there is one thing that 
we would like to find out, and that is 
how Bill Kunze always manages to 
“get his picture took” with a bunch 
of swell-looking girls. 

W. H. Reilley 
Vice President, 
Meyer & Chapman State Bank 
Red Lodge, Mont. 


x*nx* 
Sirs: 

I want you to know that I do 
appreciate the fine work you are do- 
ing. 

L. B. Achor 
President, District National Bank 
Chicago, Til. 
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Statement of 


Principles 


Adopted by the A.B. A. 


Reaffirmation of Holding-Company Stand 
By Council Called “Long Step Forward” 


Fics SPRING, the executive council 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion meets to review the association’s 
work and to consider its policies and 
problems. In this annual business 
session the reports of committees, 
commissions, divisions and sections 
are made to the council. 





D. EMMERT BRUMBAUGH, president of the 
First National Bank, Claysburg, ‘Pennsylvania; 
president, Independent Bankers Association; 
chairman, federal deposit insurance study 
committee of American Bankers Association. 
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Again this year the meeting was 
held (April 19-21) at the Green- 
brier hotel in White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. Two special trains 
from New York and Chicago brought 
bankers from all sections of the na- 
tion. Others came by car, plane and 
train..The vast membership of the 
A.B.A. includes all types of bankers: 
from the village and the metropoli- 
tan center, from North, South, East 
and West. All were represented on 
the executive council at the Spring 
meeting. Total atiendance hit 376. 

The activities of the A.B.A. neces- 
sarily encompass every phase of 
banking, as well as close scrutiny and 
study of the entire economy. Com- 
mittees and commissions are assign- 
ed to bank management. economic 
policy, federal and state legislation. 
government borrowing, public rela- 
tions, service to war veterans and to 
the multitudinous other activities of 
the nation’s banks. 

Business and industry receive the 
A.B.A.’s attention through its com- 
missions for agriculture, small busi- 
ness credit, the research council, the 
commerce and marine commission. 
President W. Harold Brenton has 
made much during his administra- 
tion of the need for economic educa- 


tion, and in this field are the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking and the 
Graduate School of Banking. 


Nor is the country bank overlook- 
ed. Chairman W. M. Willy, presi- 
dent of the Security Bank, Madison, 
South Dakota, heads this commission 
and reported on its activities. 





HARRY J. HARDING, president of the First 
National Bank, Pleasanton, California; presi- 
dent of the 12th District 1.B.A.; member of 
the executive committee of the A.B.A. com- 
mittee on federal legislation. 
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A.B. A. COUNCIL 


(Continued from Page 5) 





Bank holding-company legislation 
moved much nearer to enactment as 
a result of recent developments, THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER was informed 
by Harry J. Harding of Pleasanton. 
California, president of the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association of the 12th 
Federal Reserve District, on his way 
home from the White Sulphur 
Springs meeting. 

“First, was the resolution adopted 
by the National Association of Su- 
pervisors of State Banks, strongly 
and wholeheartedly endorsing the 
Capehart bill (S.1118),” said Mr. 
Harding. 

“This was followed a few days la- 
ter by the adoption of the resolution 
at White Sulphur Springs by the 
executive council of the A.B.A., de- 
claring that ‘the Capehart bill was 
the best vehicle yet presented’ to 
regulate the expansion of holding- 
companies, and the approval of a 
statement of principles which held 
states’ rights — particularly as to the 
autonomy of the states over bank- 
ing —— as of paramount importance.” 


Chicago Banker Helpful 


Changes in the section of the Cape- 
hart bill relating to the acquisitions 
of stock or assets of banks, as recom- 
mended by the administrative com- 
mittee of the American Bankers As- 





W. HAROLD BRENTON, president of the 
State Bank of Des Moines, lowa; president 
of the American Bankers Association. Mr. 
Brenton presided over the Spring meeting of 
the executive council last month. 
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B. M. HARRIS, president of the Yellowstone 
Banks, Columbus and Laurel, Montana; presi- 
dent of the state bank division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association; familiar figure ai 
A.B.A. and I.B.A. meetings. 


sociation, called for prohibition of 
further expansion of holding-com- 
panies across state lines unless the 
law of such an invaded state express- 
ly permitted such an acquisition by 
an outside holding-company, and ac- 
quisitions within a state should not 
be permitted if the laws of such a 
state prohibited such acquisitions. 

Much credit for the stand taken by 
the American Bankers Association 
should be given to the chairman of 
the executive committee on federal 
legislation: George R. Boyles, presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank 
of Chicago. Mr. Boyles was directed 
by the committee at a meeting in 
Washington early in February to re- 
view all the bills presented to Con- 
gress dealing with bank holding-com- 
panies and to bring to the committee 
at a special meeting held at White 
Sulphur Springs in advance of the 
meeting of the administrative com- 
mittee, his recommendations for 
committee action. 


Executive Council Acts 


Mr. Boyles’ determination to get 
definite action on the part of the 
committee and the American Bankers 
Association resulted in the adoption 
of the statement of principles by the 
entire executive council. 


The two Independent Bankers As- 
sociations are represented on the exe- 
cutive committee of the committee on 
federal legislation by D. Emmert 
Brumbaugh of Claysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and California’s Mr. Harding 
— presidents of their respective or- 
ganizations. 

Both Mr. Brumbaugh and Mr. 
Harding praised Mr. Boyles for his 
open-minded approach and_ objec- 
tive study of the holding-company 
problem. The action twice taken by 
the executive committee of the com- 
mittee on federal legislation, unani- 
mously, was modified by the adminis- 
trative committee so that the wording 
of the section dealing with acquisi- 
tions within a state, instead of being 
permitted if the laws of such a state 
expressly permitted such expansion, 
was suggested to read that such ac- 
quisitions could be made unless the 
laws of the state prohibited such 
acquisitions. 


Views Are Closer 


It has been pointed out many times 
that the final wording of the legis- 
lation is in the hands of Congress, 
but the views of bankers, of the fed- 
eral supervisory agencies and the 
National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks, now are closer to- 
gether than ever before. 

Whereas earlier bills designed to 
regulate bank holding-companies 
lodged considerable discretionary 


(Continued on Page 8) 





O. K. JOHNSON, president of Whitefish 
Bay State Bank, Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin; 
former president, Wisconsin Bankers Associa- 
tion; member, executive council of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association. 
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OUTMODED FILES keep clerks hopping and hunting for records. The cost, in lost time and motion, is tremendous! 


U 


in banks all over America ! 


Old-fashioned "Hunt and Pick’’ Card 
Filing Systems Robbing Hundreds of 
Banks of Time and Money! 


LOOK CLOSELY in your bank. Watch 
those little drawer files, tub files and 
any other files that contain active 
records the bank refers to constantly. 


See how much of your clerks’ time and 
energy they steal. Add up the cost. 
Figure in the resulting clerk fatigue, 
slow service, inefficiency, errors. That’s 
what you’ll save with Revo-Files! 


Modern Revo-File eliminates lost time, lost 
motion ... instantly “turns up” needed records! 


HERE'S A PROVED WAY to give your clerks 
finger-tip control over thousands of 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


te Mosler Safe @”7 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


signature cards, credit cards, mort- 
gage records—any records the bank 
uses constantly. Revo-File ‘rounds 
them up” into a compact, mobile unit 
your clerks use with top efficiency— 
from an easy sitting position. 


No costly transposition job necessary. 
You use the same records you have. 


IF YOUR BANK HAS 3,000 or more active 
cards, it will pay you to check the 
reasons why many leading banks and 
businesses are turning to Revo-File: 
the increased efficiency . . . reduced 
costs . . . the savings in time and 
money. Mail coupon, today, for free 
illustrated folder. It’s an eye-opener! 





REVO-FILES MAY BE used singly, or arranged 
in batteries. Each Revo-File occupies about 3 
feet of floor space. Variety of models (includ- 
ing fully automatic electric type) to accom- 
modate all standard card sizes. 


MAIL COUPON, TODAY, FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER! 


eee eeeeee 


. Mosler 
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The Mosler Safe Company 

Dep’t I-5, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Please send me your free illustrated folder giving full details on 
Revo-File, world’s finest revolving file. 


SOOO OO CORO HE HETERO HEE ERED 
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authority with the agency charged 
with the administration of the legis- 
lation, thinking now seems very 
definitely that control of holding- 
companies should rest with the states 
— and with the restrictions prohibit- 
ing expansion across state lines gener- 
ally agreed upon, such state limita- 
tions cannot be evaded or circum- 
vented. 


“Long Step Forward” 


To THE INDEPENDENT BANKER, Mr. 
Harding characterized the principles 
adopted by the A.B.A. executive 
council to guide the association’s 
federal legislative committee in deal- 
ing with holding-company legislation 
as a “long step forward”. He ex- 
pressed pleasure that the A.B.A. had 
taken a position against the extension 
of bank holding-companies across 
state lines. 


The “Statement of Principles” ua- 
animously adopted at the closing 
business session of the council meet- 
ing reafirmed the A.B.A.’s historic 
position in favor of the preservation 
of the dual banking system and sup- 
porting the autonomy of the laws of 


the individual states with respect to 
banking. 

These principles provide that no 
hank holding-company may acquire 
ownership of a bank outside the 
state in which the holding-company 
maintains its principal office, unless 
the laws of such outside state permit 
such acquisition, and that a bank 
holding-company shall not expand 
within the state in ‘which it has its 
principal place of business if such 
expansion is prohibited by the laws 
of that state. 

They provide further that no re- 
strictions shall be placed upon the ac- 
quisition of additional stock by a 
bank holding-company already own- 
ing a majority of the stock of such 
bank and that bank holding-company 
legislation should contain such pro- 
visions as would prevent the removal 
of the principal office or place of 
business of a holding-company to an- 
other state for the purpose of cir- 
cumventing these principles. 

Also, the principles deal with the 
scope and manner by which the regu- 
latory authority would administer 
such an act, and divorcement of non- 





The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
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bank assets, having in mind factors 
such as the time element, tax relief, 
and exemption of wholly-owned cor- 
porations devoting their entire ef- 
forts to the servicing of such hold- 
ing-companies such as auditing, ap- 
praising, or investment counsel. 

The legislative committee was di- 
rected by the council to support legis- 
lation within the scope of these prin- 
ciples. There were no dissenting 
votes. 

Total membership in the American 
Bankers Association as of March 31 
was reported at 16,790 by Barney 
J. Ghiglieri of Toluca, Illinois, 
chairman of the organization com- 
mittee. It embraces, besides the 48 
states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Bermuda, Brazil, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, In- 
dia, Japan, Mexico, Philippine 
Islands and Salvador. 

In 18 states and the District of 
Columbia, every bank is an A.B.A. 
member. The 18 are Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Delaware, Idaho, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming. 

The Greenbrier 


The history of the Greenbrier at 
White Sulphur Springs goes back to 
the early 1800s. Andrew Jackson was 
the first of many Presidents to use 
it as a summer retreat. It was ac- 
quired in 1910 by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad, the new hotel com- 
pleted in 1913 and remodeled in 
1931. In 1942 it was acquired by the 
government for war purposes, but 
sold back to the C. & O. in 1946, 
when the most sparkling phase of the 
hotel’s existence began. 

Robert R. Young, dynamic chair- 
man of the board of the C. & O., had 
ideas about hotels, and brought in 
Dorothy Draper, famed decorator, 
who did a job which was thorough 
to the smallest detail. The romance 
and stately elegance of the Old 
South are much alive at the Green- 
brier. 

Following custom, President Bren- 
ton of the A.B.A. entertained visiting 
bankers at a reception on Tuesday 
evening, closing day of the meeting. 
Dinner was followed by dancing un- 
til midnight, when special trains de- 
parted for their scattered destina- 
tions. END 
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What's All This Talk 
About Bank Capital? 


Chicago Banker Discusses a Vital Question 


In Address to California Independents 


Sy Gaylord 44. Freeman, Jr. 


Vice President, The First National Bank of Chicago 


@ In the clearest, most graphic presentation we have ever 
seen, Mr. Freeman here throws a brilliant light on the all- 
important subject of bank capital. He shows, in terms un- 
derstandable to any realistic reader, the validity and in- 
validity of various yardsticks that have been used in judging 


the adequacy of bank capital. 


A subsequent issue of The Independent Banker will bring 
Mr. Freeman's recommendations on solutions to some of the 
bank-capital problems, as he communicated them recently 
at a dinner meeting of the Independent Bankers Association 
of Southern California, in Los Angeles. — The Editors. 


the past three years the 
federal supervisors — that is, the 
Federal Reserve, the comptroller, 
and the FDIC — have been applying 
great pressure on the banks to in- 
crease their capital. In Illinois dur- 
ing the past three years, over one- 
third of the banks have been request- 
ed to increase their capital. The dis- 
tribution of those requests might be 
of interest to you. Of the state banks 
which are members of the Federal 
Reserve system, 4% were requested ; 
of the national banks, 14% were re- 
quested; of the state non-member 
insured banks, 64% were requested 
to increase their capital. 

What is the reason for this pres- 
sure? 

Before we discuss the problem, let 
us define our term. “Capital” or 
“capital funds” mean, to me, the 
bank’s net worth, its excess of assets 
over liabilities. This is made up of 
its capital stock, -its surplus, its un- 
divided profits — and its reserves. 

The FDIC and the Federal Reserve 
do not include reserves in capital 
funds, and many banks do not, either, 
but it seems to me that just as you 
look at the entire net worth of a bor- 
rower when you are judging his 
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credit, so should you look at the en- 
tire net worth of a bank in consider- 
ing its strength. Certainly, if a bank 
carried its reserves in its undivided 
profits account, you would consider 
that capital. We should, therefore, 
consider reserves as a part of capital 
funds, even if the bank adopts a 
different bookkeeping method. 





GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, JR. 


“” 


“You are interested .. . 


Let us look at the amount of exist- 
ing bank capital. Dollar amounts 
mean little. It is the amount of capi- 
tal in relation to deposits or to risk 
assets which is used generally as a 
gauge. 

Deposits have increased for the 
past 80 years at a much faster rate 
than has bank capital; consequently, 
capital has declined in relation to 
deposits. In 1875, bank capital was 
equal to about one-half of deposits, 
or one-third of total liabilities, but 
it has gone down and down until at 
the end of last June it was only 7.0%, 
as reported by the FDIC. Today the 
banks of the country have less net 
worth in relation to their liabilities 
than they did 10 years ago, or at any 
time prior to that. 


“Risk Assets” the Key 


More important than the relation- 
ship of capital to liabilities is the 
relationship of capital to assets at 
risk, or “risk assets”. The term “risk 
assets” is generally used to mean all 
assets except cash and government 
securities. To determine the amount 
of your risk assets, you add your 
cash and governments and deduct 
that amount from total assets. 

In the early days, bank capital 
amounted to over 50% of risk as- 
sets. But as time has gone on, the 
banks have placed more and more 
of their assets at risk, with the result 
that the amount of capital in relation 
to risk assets has declined substan- 
tially. It fell to 20% just before the 
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depression, increased during the °30s, 
and even more during the war, but 
since the end of World War II has 
dropped rapidly, until at the end of 
June (1952) the FDIC reported it 
as only 16.4%. 

Today, the banks of this country 
have less net worth in relation to the 
amount of assets at risk than they did 
10 years ago, or at any prior time, ex- 
cept for the decade immediately prior 
to the depression. 

Some bankers say that we need 
not concern ourselves about this de- 
cline in capital because we now have 
the FDIC. This is indeed a great 
bulwark, but its total insurance fund 
is only 114% of the amount of de- 
posits which it purports to insure. 

We must remember that the FDIC 
insurance does not relieve your bank 
of any of its liabilities, but merely 
substitutes one creditor for another. 
The true picture as far as your ex- 
posure is concerned remains the 
ratio of capital to risk assets. 


The Reason for Capital 


Why does a bank need capital ? 

Let us change that question to, 
“Why do you insist that a borrower 
have some net worth?” 

A borrower must have some net 
worth — that is, some capital, some 
of his own money in the business —- 
so that if he suffers any losses he will 
be able to absorb the loss and still 
be able to repay his creditors. 

The same is true of a bank. Your 
bank also borrows lots of money — 
that is, the deposits of your deposi- 
tors — and agrees to repay on de- 
mand. Consequently, your bank needs 
capital because if it suffers any losses 
it must have the capital to absorb 
those losses and still be able to re- 
pay its depositors. 

How much capital does a bank 
need ? 

Let us change that to, “How much 
capital do you require of a bor- 
rower?” 


BANKS 
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You require your borrower to 
have enough net worth or capital to 
be able to absorb all of the losses 
that you think he may possibly sus- 
tain. You don’t base your require- 
ments for capital on the amount of 
his indebtedness, but rather on the 
amount of risk of loss to which he is 
subject. To judge that, you look at 
the amount of his assets which are 
subject to risk, and you attempt to 
calculate the degree of risk to which 
they are subject. 

To protect those who lend their 
money to your bank — that is, your 
depositors — the amount of capital 
which you need is determined by the 
amount of assets which you have at 
risk and the degree'of risk to which 
they are subject. It bears no fixed 
relation to the amount of deposits. 





The need for capital is to absorb pos- 
sible losses, and the amount needed 
depends upon the amount of losses 
which the bank may sustain. It bears 
no fixed relationship to the amount 
of your deposits. 

The tests used by the supervisors 
are invalid, if based on deposits. 

Unfortunately, the supervisors, 
though they understand this, have 
adopted standards which relate the 
need for capital not to risk, because 
that is hard to measure, but to de- 
posits (or total assets), because that 
is easy to measure. They substitute 
the easy test for the valuable one. 
Let us consider their tests. 


Two FDIC Tests 

1. The FDIC. The FDIC uses two 
tests: 

First — Is the ratio of capital 
funds to total assets less than the 
national average? This test pays no 
attention to the manner in which you 
have your assets invested, whether 
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they are subject to great risk or none 
at all. This is a poor test, but it is 
simple. It does not pretend to deter- 
mine how much capital is adequate; 


it merely seeks to increase the 
amount. 
The second test is worse — Is 


capital STOCK less than $25,000 for 
each $1 million of deposits (1 to 
40)? This test is based on the amount 
not of total capital funds, but of 
capital stock, and the FDIC is satis- 
fied by a transfer from surplus to 
capital. Such a transfer does not 
increase the protection of depositors. 
Indeed, since it increases the number 
of shares on which dividends will 
undoubtedly be paid at the existing 
rate, it merely increases the amount 
of earnings paid out in dividends and 
thus reduces the protection given to 
depositors. 

It has one other effect: As long as 
you have a big surplus, you can ab- 
sorb losses. If you transfer surplus 
to capital, you can no longer absorb 
losses without impairing capital. 


Two FRB Tests 


2. The board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve system. The Federal 
Reserve has two tests: 

First — Are capital funds less than 
7% of total assets? This is just the 
same old relationship of the need for 
capital to the amount of deposits. 

Second — Do risk assets exceed 
four times capital funds? We will 
consider this in our analysis of the 
comptroller’s test. 


The Comptroller's Test 


3. The comptroller of the cur- 
rency. The comptroller has but one 
test: Do risk assets exceed six times 
capital funds? If not, the comptrol- 
ler generally does not ask an in- 
crease in capital funds. If they do 
exceed six times capital funds, then 
the comptroller is likely to ask an 
increase, but this does not follow 
automatically. Before requesting an 
increase he will deduct from risk as- 
sets the amount of government- 
guaranteed loans, the guaranteed por- 
tion of V-loans, GI loans, and FHA 
Title 2 loans, and see if the balance 
of the risk assets still exceeds six 
times capital funds. If so, he is 
likely to ask for an increase. 

The philosophy of the risk asset 
test is: First, there is no risk of loss 
on cash or government securities; 
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second, all other assets (loans, muni- 
cipals, and building) are subject to 
a standard degree of risk of loss; 
third, the standard degree of risk re- 
quires $1 of capital for each $6 of 
such assets. 

The risk asset test is superior to 
any of the other tests because it at- 
tempts to relate the need for capital 
to the risk of loss. While it does not 
accomplish that entirely, it is a great 
step in the right direction. 

It is the responsibility of each 
bank to obtain adequate capital. 

The fact that the supervisors can- 
not legally require you to increase 
your capital, merely emphasizes your 
responsibility to have adequate capi- 
tal. 

If you are a typical bank, you have 
today over three times the amount of 
loans you had 10 years ago, for 
loans of commercial banks have in- 
creased from $20,030,625,000 in 
1942, to $63 billion as of the end of 
1952. Furthermore, these loans are 
based upon such assets as real estate 
or cattle or textiles at prices two to 
three times the price at which they 
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When, underany given set of circum- 
stances, we do the same thing in the 
same way, we think of it as being 
routine. Thus, in a bank, when a new 
checking account is-opened there are 
certain routine duties involved which 
are handled automatically and more 
or less in the same sequence. 





In recent years something new has 
been added to this function which, 
in many banks, has become as auto- 
matic as reaching for the signature 
cards. Each new customer is given a 
free trial order of fifty Personalized 
Checks. We sell these ‘Free Fifties”’ 
to banks at a price of sixty cents per 
order and, since the customers pay 
for all reorders of two hundred checks 
each, the banks recover their invest- 
ment in a few months and eliminate 
all future check expense. 





ROUTINE 





sold 10 years ago. In view of that, 
and the fact that a whole generation 
of younger bank officers has grown 
up, without any experience in credi- 
tors’ agreements, bankruptcy, reor- 
ganization and extension agreements, 
and the whole delicate but difficult 
process of collection, it is important 
that you decide whether you really 
have enough capital. 

How can you tell whether you have 
enough? You can’t be sure, but you 
can get a rough idea if you will: 

1. List all of your assets, item by 
item, and value them at what they 
would be worth if we had a really 
serious depression — perhaps as bad 
as the depression of the 1930s. 

2. Add your losses and deduct 
them from capital. 

3. Answer the question, “Do you 
have enough capital to absorb such 
losses and still have enough left 
over to maintain depositor confi- 
dence?” 

If not, then you don’t have enough 
capital — unless you are willing to 
pin your future on the premise that 
it cannot happen again. END 








These banks prefer to make this offer 
at the time the accounts are opened © 

because the customer is in @ more 
receptive and appreciative mood and 
each acceptance adds one more user 
of imprinted checks, thereby more 
than offsetting any shrinkage due to 
accounts being closed out. If the 
offer is not made at the time the ac- 
count is opened, the natural and 
normal closing of accounts will 
rapidly diminish the percentage of 
customers using imprinted checks. 















Last year we executed three hundred 
thousand orders for Free Fifties and, 
to the best of our knowledge, we have 
no bank customers who regret having 
adoptéd the program. Apparently 
the idea pays off in many ways, and 
we would be pleased to work with 
any bank who wants to try it. 
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WITH NO CHANGE IN 


Directors, Management, Officers & Staff 


with steadily increasing services to all customers 


COMMONWEALTH BANK Avvtausices 


its New name nou offective 





TO OUR CUSTOMERS AND FRIENDS: 





A word of brief explanation is in order. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones, in an article appearing 
in the Detroit News several years ago, in- 
cluded the word “commonwealth” in the ten 
most beautiful words in the English language. 


In fact, as the writer recalls, it was ranked 
sixth. We pondered upon what the BANK 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH might mean, and 
it seemed to us that it meant: the city, the 
farm, the church, the school, transportation 
and above all, the good things of life which 
are so well represented by the horn of 
plenty. It also represents the family, labor 
and the products of the earth. 


We engaged a sculptor, R. Chambellan, 
to express these thoughts for us in a medal- 
lion. This appears at the left, and has been 
adopted as our bank’s emblem. You will note 


the sculptor added the words “Terra”, the 
earth, “Labor” and “Economia”. Therefore, 
you see the BANK OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH is represented by the central figure 
holding the horn of plenty; the earth and 
labor produce our economy. 


Another reason for adopting BANK OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH as our new name is 
the fact that we will stress the word “BANK” 
also the word “COMMONWEALTH” but we 
will not be confused with other firms bearing 
the Commonwealth name. This is not a great 
change. We hope you like it. 


Sincerely 





,?¢@ 


President. 





MAIN OFFICE... GRISWOLD AT FORT, DIME BUILDING .. . DETROIT 31, MICH. 


CITY-WIDE SERVICE—THROUGHOUT DETROIT AND 
Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


IN HIGHLAND PARK 
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Commercial Lawyer’s Problems 
In U. S. Bankruptcy Court 


The Small Businessman Has Been Priced Out 
Of the Picture, Says This Practitioner 


» COMMERCIAL LAWYER serves a 
necessary and useful purpose in the 
bankruptcy court. Since creditors 
play a vital role in the outcome of 
administration of the bankruptcy 
law, it necessarily follows that those 
who represent creditors should also 
occupy an important position in the 
administration of the bankruptcy 
law. 

All commercial transactions in- 
volving the existence of credit are, 
in the main, handled by lawyers 
specializing in the commercial field. 
I think that the judges of the bank- 
ruptcy court recognize the fact that 
the commercial lawyer appears in 
their court much more frequently, 
in creditor representation, than any 
other class of attorney. 

The commercial lawyer’s interest 
in the bankruptcy proceedings is 
twofold: 

1. To obtain as great a return for 
all the creditors of the estate as may 
be possible. 

2. To obtain a fair, expeditious 
and impartial liquidation of all of 
the bankrupt’s assets. 


Experience Is Helpful 


In his representation of creditors, 
the commercial lawyer may become 
counsel for the trustee or reeeiver, 
counsel for a creditors’ committee, 
or even be the trustee himself. His 
years of experience in the bank- 
ruptcy court should bring assistance 
to the court and creditors alike. I am 
talking now about the preservation 
of assets, the pursuit of preferences, 
preferential transfers, recognition of 
invalid liens, the institution of dis- 
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covery proceedings, and many other 
procedural methods, which are some 
of the elements of the commercial 
lawyer's job in the bankruptcy court. 
I know that many referees can re- 
count numerous experiences in their 
own courts, where the zealous pur- 
suit of assets by competent counsel 
representing the trustee, resulted 
either in substantial savings to the 
estate or the discovery of consider- 
able additional assets. 

My chief concern is the high ad- 
ministrative cost in bankruptcy 
estates. There have been many cases 
that have been called to my attention 
during the course of the last year 
or two, in which the small business- 
man actually has been priced out of 
the bankruptcy court. I am referring 
more now to Chapter X and Chapter 





C. J. WAGNER 
Commercial Law League head. 


By C. I. Waguer 


President, Commercial Law League of America 


XI cases, where the administrative 
costs amount to 144% over-all, of 
the money or assets handled by 
either a receiver or debtor in pos- 
session. As an example, let us look 
at a typical case that came over my 
desk recently. 

A large independent supermarket 
became involved in financial diff- 
culties. In an examination of its 
financial position, we found that 
practically all of its capital was tied 
up in the acquiring of real estate 
and the building of a new supermar- 
ket. The building itself, on a normal 
market, should have been worth a 
minimum of $120,000. The debtor 
had installed fixtures in his place of 
business at an original cost of $35,- 
000, and there was, at the time of 
our conference with the debtor and 
his attorney, a first mortgage on said 
fixtures in the sum of $10,500. There 
was a mortgage on the real estate of 
approximately $77,000. 


A Case History 

The debtor carried an average 
stock of merchandise of . between 
$15,000 and $20,000. The debtor was 
unable to raise additional capital and 
the general unsecured creditors were 
pressing for their money. Here was 
a natural case that should have gone 
into either Chapter X or Chapter XI. 
I would have preferred a Chapter XI 
arrangement with the creditors. How- 
ever, in an examination of the debt- 
or’s general markup, I find that in 
this particular type of business they 
operate on about an over-all average 
of 15% markup. Their average net 
profit on this type of operation runs 
between 4% and 444%. Therefore, 
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BANKRUPTCY COURT 
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if his attorneys file a Chapter XI 
proceedings, the expenses to the 
referee's office alone would be 3%. 
either on “debtor in possession” or 
under an operation by a receiver. 

Assuming that there would be nor- 
mal costs both for either receiver's 
fees, attorney for the debtor and at- 
torney for creditors’ committee, what 
possible chance would this debtor 
ever have for working out a success- 
ful arrangement proceedings with his 
creditors? The costs in the bank- 
ruptey court actually would consume 
practically the entire amount of the 
net profit of the operation. As a con- 
sequence, we lawyers in the commer- 
cial practice today have found many 
instances where we absolutely can- 
not recommend that honest debtors 
seek the protection of the bank- 
ruptey court. 

We are trying to meet this prob- 
lem in another way, which is, ad- 
mittedly, not a satisfactory method. 
We are using “out of court” credi- 
tors’ extension agreements and “out 
of court” composition settlements 
with the creditors on many, many 
cases, The great majority of these 
cases should be handled by the bank- 
ruptey court. 


High Administration Cost 


They would be so handled if it 
were not for the large administration 
expense, taken out of the assets of 
every case for the referee's salary 
and indemnity fund. 


I realize that | may be treading 
on dangerous ground in taking this 
position, with the people who ad- 
minister the bankruptcy act. I fur- 
ther realize that great strides have 
been made over the course of the 
last 10 or 15 years, not only in the 
adoption of the Chandler Act, but 
also in the placing of all referees in 
bankruptcy on a definite salary basis, 
rather than make their fees contin- 
gent upon the assets of an individual 
bankruptcy case. Yet, I feel that we 
have not gone far enough. I see no 
reason why the bankruptcy court it- 
self should not be on the same plane 
as any other court in the federal 
judicial system of the United States. 

For example, any plaintiff may 
file an action in the United States 
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district. court, providing that they 
have the jurisdictional qualifications, 
by paying to the clerk of that court 
total filing fees of $30. That case 
may involve an unlimited amount of 
money literally millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. Yet, when a case 
comes into the bankruptcy court in- 
volving substantial assets, a charge 
of 3% is assessed against the assets 
of the bankruptcy estate on the 
monies handled, which is kept in a 
separate fund known as the referee's 
salary and indemnity fund, and the 
salaries and expenses of the referee's 
offices throughout the United States 
are paid out of that fund, 


I have had several cases in which 
the 3% charge amounted to more 
than $10,000, | think that that is an 
unreasonable amount to be taken 
out of the creditors’ pockets for the 


meeting was a smashing success, 


is low cash outlay. 


payment capacity”. : 





On Financing Agriculture 


Risack BANKERS and county agricultural agents set a new record 
in attendance at their short course on the Principles and Problems of 
Financing Agriculture, held at Purdue University recently, With 
more than 400 in attendance and a bang-up program, the two-day 


Points Made 


@ The capital investment in machinery can be held down by 
purchasing used equipment and hiring jobs done. Machinery costs 
also can be reduced by doing custom work for neighboring farmers. 

@ High cash costs can be overemphasized. Indiana studies indi- 
cate that “large volume of production” is much more important to 
good farm profits than low total operating costs. Also, “high produc- 
tion per acre and per animal” is more important to good profits than 


@ Farm machinery financing “will continue to be very good 
business for commercial banks if loans are made with an eye to re- 


@ On financing beginning farmers — always a critical issue in 
farm finance circles — to encourage a beginner to assume heavy debt 
obligations today may “render him a distinct disservice”, whereas 
“10 years ago it may have been both prudent and wise”. 

@ Specific suggestions offered bankers: finance only experienced 
individuals, insist on sound business plans, discourage premature 
purchase of small farms in preference to renting a larger one, en- 
courage good father-son agreements and labor-share arrangements, 
emphasize to young farmers that capital accumulation requires ex- 
ceptional management and personal sacrifice, wage jobs contribute 
useful experience while waiting for an “opportunity” to get started. 





administration of a case in the bank- 


ruptcy court, 

| feel that the bankruptcy court 
costs, including all of the referees’ 
salaries and the expense of the oper: 
ation of their court, should come out 
of the general expense fund for the 
operation of the federal courts of the 
United States, just the same as any 
U. S. district court, court of appeals 
or the Supreme Court. In other 
words, these expenses should be 
borne by the taxpayers, and not by 
the creditors. I have the highest re- 
gard for the men who sit on the 
bench in the bankruptcy court, and 
fully realize the decisions made in 
the bankruptcy court are just as im- 
portant, and many times more im- 
portant, than those which arise every 
day in the U. S. district court. 

Why, then, should the bankruptcy 
court of the United States be the 
“stepchild” of the federal judicial 
system? 

I further feel that sooner or later, 


END 
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Congress will have to realize that 
the bankruptcy courts of the United 
States must be placed on the same 
basis as the other federal courts. | 
hope it is much sooner, rather than 
later. — 

Many courts through the years 
have taken the position that the ad- 
ministration of bankruptcy estates 
amounts to the administration of 
trust funds, and hence, the fees and 
expenses must necessarily be kept 
low. True, they are trust funds, but 
that fact alone does not dictate that 
the fees to be paid should be main- 
tained at a lower level than fees in 
other comparable cases handled by a 
lawyer. 

Are the beneficiaries of a trust in 
the bankruptcy court entitled to a 
lawyer's services for an amount less 
than any other trust client would be 
expected to pay? 


Wrong On All Counts 


This is not only wrong in theory. 
but it is also wrong in practice. What 
is a bankruptcy proceedings, but one 
for the purpose of liquidating a 
bankrupt’s assets and making distri- 
bution of those assets to the creditors 
of the bankrupt? The parties charg- 
ed with that duty and responsibility 
should be compensated in an amount 
commensurate with the amount of 
work and responsibility involved, in 
each particular case. 

There is another phase of the com- 
mercial lawyer’s practice that some- 
times is not too well understood by 
the general public. There are many 
times in bankruptcy cases when the 
attorney for the trustee uncovers 
fraud and is successful in bringing 
additional assets into the . estate. 
Sometimes the cost of bringing these 
assets into the estate is actually more 
than the recovery itself, thus reduc- 
ing the eventual dividend to creditors. 
I have talked to many credit men 
about this phase of the commercial 
practice, and they are almost unani- 
mous in saying: “Don’t worry about 
the dividends. Uncover the frauds and 
get the concealed assets in, so that 
it will be a deterrent to the next fel- 
low that tries the same thing.” 


The bankruptcy law is full of pro- 
visions to help creditors uncover 
fraud. The bankruptcy practitioner 
should be aware of these many ad- 
vantages and make the best use of 
them. There is, for instance, the right 
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with today’s costs? 





to apply immediately for a special 
reference under Section 21A for an 
examination of the bankrupt’s officers 
or anyone having knowledge of the 
affairs of the bankrupt. This exami- 
nation may be upon an ex-parte peti- 
tion. The creditors may be met with 
an answer to the involuntary petition. 

Some years ago in the filing of an 
involuntary petition in one of my 
cases, the bankrupt interposed an 
answer, denying that the main peti- 
tioning creditor was a creditor, and 
claiming that by reason of a viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, 
the creditor was, in fact, a debtor of 
the bankrupt for a sum in excess of 
$50,000, We made extended use of 
the 21A provision, which resulted in 
a final adjudication. 

These special reference proceed- 
ings may seem, at times, rather high- 
handed. Upon the mere allegation of 
bankruptcy, the creditor may subject 
the bankrupt to a detailed investiga- 
ting examination. 

The examiner, however, must be 


Service Charges 


Are your present bases of charges in line 


An analysis of the operations of your bank 
will include the required data. 
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cautious that the investigation may 
not be used to develop the facts 
necessary .o prove his case on the in- 
voluntary petition. The examiner 
may be met by the alleged bankrupt’s 
refusal to testify on the grounds that 
his answers may incriminate him. 
Some courts have insisted that under 
21A examination, the bankrupt still 
must testify, even though the bank- 
rupt or its officers claim that their 
answers might incriminate them. Sup- 
pose they are sustained by the court: 
it certainly puts creditors in a posi- 
tion where they are much more able 
to eventually bar a discharge of the 
bankrupt. 


I hope that the Commercial Law 
League of America and the National 
Association of Referees in Bank- 
ruptcy, will continue to work in close 
harmony for many years to come. I 
know that with that common work- 
ing-together and that common con- 
structive thought, the bankruptcy 
law itself and administration of the 
act will constantly improve. END 
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THE “EXCESS PROFITS” TAX 


TEN REASONS WHY 


IS BAD FOR AMERICA 


PPP & 


10. 


It encourages waste. 
It forces small and growing businesses into debt. 
It destroys the value of money. 


It weakens the ability of a business to resist 
economic recession. 


It slows down the introduction of new and better 
labor-saving machinery (eventually blocking 
the rise of wages). 


It limits the growth of production, both for 
civilian and defense purposes, 


It tends to interfere with the natural growth and 
improvement of the standard of living. 


It fosters monopoly — small businesses can’t 
reach a size to compete because they can’t use 
their earnings for growth. 


It ruins the whole idea of an “expanding economy.” 


It destroys incentive. 


It is our sincere belief that the most vicious factor in this country today 
is the harm done to small and growing businesses — and their customers — 
by the so-called excess profits tax, which is really an excess tax on fair 
profits. That is why we are discussing all phases of this tax in a series of 
monthly advertisements, of which this is Number 11. N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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Farm and Community Work 
Pay Off for Georgia Bank 


Washington Loan & Banking Company Honored 


By State Association at Savannah Convention 


Wie of the Robert Strickland 
Agricultural Memorial Award of the 
Georgia Bankers Association, sub- 
ject of the lead story and front-cover 
picture of last month’s issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER, was the Wash- 
ington Loan & Banking Company of 
Washington, Georgia. 

Presentation of the award, shown 
in the picture on this page, was a 
highlight of the G.B.A. convention at 
Savannah on April 15. It was made 
by W. G. Williamson, chairman of 


the association’s agricultural com- 


F. W. Thomas (right) is shown accepting the Robert Strickland 
Agricultural Memorial Award at the Georgia Bankers Association 
convention in Savannah, April 15, from W. G. Williamson, chairman 
of the agricultural committee. Mr. Thomas is president of the Wash- 
ington Loan & Banking Company, Washington, Georgia, and Mr. 
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mittee, executive vice president and 
cashier of the Citizens Bank, Vienna, 
at the agricultural luncheon in the 
General Oglethorpe hotel. Next day, 
the state association recognized Mr. 
Williamson’s long-time service by 
electing him vice president. 
Accepting on behalf of the Wash- 
ing Loan & Banking Company was 
its president, F. W. Thomas. In addi- 
tion to the bronze plaque depicting 
the dawn of a new era of agricultural 
progress in Georgia, the prize includ- 


ed a check for $2,000 which is to be 


used to provide a scholarship for a 
boy or girl of the bank’s choice to 
pursue an agricultural education in 
any branch of the university system 
of Georgia. The young person select- 
ed must be a member of the 4-H 
Clubs, Future Homemakers of Ameri- 
ca or Future Farmers of America. 
The bronze tablet and scholarship 
are presented each year by the Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta, in 
memory of the late Robert Strick- 
land, president of the bank until his 
death. Mr. Strickland was a past 





Williamson is executive vice president and cashier of the Citizens 
Bank, Vienna, and the newly-elected vice president of the Georgia 
Bankers Association. The story of the award program featured las? 
month’s issue in staff correspondent’s account direct from Georgia 
including several striking photographs and the front-cover picture. 
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AWARD WINNER 


(Continued from Page 17) 





president of the Georgia Bankers As- 
sociation and a leader in the state’s 
agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. 

In making the presentation, Mr. 
Williamson paid tribute to the prize- 
winning bank’ for its accomplish- 
ments. The bank engaged in 35 
separate activities during 1952, all 
designed to promote agriculture in 
Wilkes county. These activities were 
divided into several major groups: 
participation in rural youth projects, 
participation in soil conservation and 
improvement programs, participation 
in educational farm tours, extension 
of credit for beef cattle, extension of 
credit for dairy cattle, participation 
in Negro youth projects, and a long 
list of miscellaneous projects in 
which the bank’s full-time agricul- 
tural representative took part. 


The Washington Loan & Banking 
Company, said Mr. Williamson, fur- 
nishes a trophy each year to the out- 
standing FFA student in its area, 
sponsors a father-son banquet for 
FFA students of the county, co- 
sponsored the. Wilkes County Junior 
Dairy Show and contributed $1,500 
in five years to the county dairy 
chain. 


Toil on the Soil 


In the field of soil conservation 
the bank has been especially active. 
It arranged for the testing of 700 soil 
samples, financed the purchase of 
two bulldozers and financed irriga- 
tion systems and land-clearing with 
heavy machinery. 

Also notable among the Washing- 
ton bank’s 1952 activities was its 
sponsorship of a tour of the Clemson 
College Experiment Station, and a 
pasture and livestock tour attended 
by 160 farmers. In keeping with the 
trend toward greater livestock pro- 
duction, the bank financed more than 
2,100 head of beef cattle for the 
farmers of Wilkes county, and ex- 
tended credit for the purchase of 
495 dairy cattle. 

It originated and sponsored the 
county’s first all-Negro junior dairy 
show. Its agricultural representative 
made 1,210 visits to 980 different 
farms on one year. 

Nominations for the annual award 


are made at the county level through 
the cooperation of each agricultural 
agency. District winners are selected 
from among the county nominees, 
and from them the state champion is 
picked. Previous winners, as reported 
in last month’s issue, were the First 
National Bank in Waycross (1947), 
the Farmers Bank of Monroe (1948), 
the First National Bank of Carters- 
ville (1949), the Bank of Screven 
County, Sylvania (1950), and the 
Commercial National Bank, Cedar- 
town (1951). END 


100 Years for the 


Home Insurance Co. 


The 100th an- ~~ 












niversary of the 
Home _ Insurance 
Company of New 
York, world’s lar 
gest property in 
surance firm, was 
marked April 14 
at a gala dinner 
meeting in New 
York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel. 

President Harold V. Smith predict- 
ed still “broader horizons for the 
property insurance business” in the 
next century. Said. he: 

“We can look forward to perhaps 
the most significant developments in 
the arts and sciences, technology, 
business and industry in the entire 


at 
‘ 


MR. SMITH 


history of modern man in the next 
100 years. Every advance will bring 


correspondingly broader horizons for 
the property insurance business, not 
merely in potential volume of cover- 
age, but in new and constructive ap- 
plications and techniques.” 

Other -speakers included Leroy A. 
Lincoln, chairman of the board of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and a director of Home Insu- 
rance Company, and George F. Lead- 
beater, president of Home’s employee 
organization. 


The name Mexico is derived from 
the Aztec word Mexitli, title of their 
national war god. 
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What’s Your Problem? 


AUDITING ® 
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Q. (by Mr. F., Ohio): We follow 
a practice which | presume is cus- 
tomary with most banks, of review- 
ing salaries once a year. Recom- 
mendations to the board of direc- 
tors are made by myself (presi- 
dent), the cashier, and the senior 
vice president. From time to time, 
people leave the employ of the 
bank, however, because of being 
able to get more money elsewhere. 
We realize that our salary program 
may be at fault, and would like to 
establish a sound program. 


How should we go about it? 


A. — Responsibility for reviewing 
the performance of employees and 
recommending salary _ increases 
should never be vested in senior 
officers, as they have little first-hand 
information as to the performance 
of the employees and are almost 
wholly guided by the opinion of the 
individual’s immediate superior, who 
has his own likes, dislikes and petty 
prejudices, 

The most practical approach to 
equitable salary adjustment is to 
place them on a merit basis. Depart- 
ment managers should be required 
to report to a senior officer semi-an- 
nually (usually on the anniversary 
or semi-anniversary dates) on the 
performance and progress of each 
employee under their jurisdiction, 
and be required to grade them on a 
number of different factors, such as 
accuracy, initiative, character traits, 
etc., so as to establish a fair apprai- 
sal of the employee’s value to the 
bank, together with a recommenda- 
tion for an increase in salary, pro- 
motion, upgrading in rank, or other 
action. 


After a department manager has 
reviewed his employees for several 
times in this manner, he establishes 
a fair appraisal of their value to the 
bank. Should this not be the case, 
the attention of management should 
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MARSHALL CORNS 
is a well-known consultant to banks and 
bankers on management, organization, oper- 
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ating, evelopment, and auditing 
problems. He will answer your inquiries 
about auditing and bank management prob- 
lems. Write him core of this magazine. 





be called to the failure of the de- 
partment manager to properly evalu- 
ate the employees. I know of no case 
where a periodical review of each 
employee from a performance stand- 
point has not succeeded in reducing 
turn-over. 


Q. (by Mr. P., New York): We 
are a bank with resources of $12 
million. Supervising authorities 
have suggested that we have an 
independent outside audit in addi- 
tion to the examination conducted 
by the directors. We have checked 
with several accounting firms 


which do this type of work, but 


their estimates run somewhere 
around $3,000 for an audit, which 
we think is quite excessive. What 
should the cost of an audiit for a 
bank of our size run? 

A. — As to estimates of cost, see 
this department in the April issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER (Page 


* 42). 


The statement of your bank, which 
you enclosed, lists the name of a per- 
son as auditor. What does he do? 
As long as you have a man who is 
designated auditor, and the board of 
directors is making an examination 
and the supervising authorities still 
recommend an outside audit, I would 
give careful consideration to having 
it done, as undoubtedly they feel 
such a service would be of value to 
the bank. 


Your bank appears to be very con- 
servatively managed, and I presume 
one of the reasons behind their sug- 
gestion is that perhaps your methods 
and procedures and accounting rec- 
ords are antiquated and in need of 
revision. 


Q. (by Mr. G., lowa): We have 
about 50 employees. Once a month 
we publish a little employees’ 
paper and we do the usual 
things for employees at Christmas. 
We also have an annual picnic. 
For some reason, however, | do not 
feel that the employees are genu- 
inely interested in the bank, or that 
we have a staff that is well-trained. 
Do you have any suggestions as 
to how we might create interest 
and at the same time educate the 
staff? 


A. — Enthusiasm generates at the 
top and seeps down through the 
ranks. Unless your officers and direc- 
torg are enthusiastic about the bank 
and the part it plays in the economic 
life of the community, you can’t ex- 
pect employees to be enthusiastic. 

Perhaps your employees’ paper is 
stereotyped. Have you ever tried 
quizzes? Sometimes this works. I 
would suggest that you include in 
your paper several questions pertain- 
ing to the community or the banking 
business, and award prizes for those 
who come up with the best answers. 

Also, have you thought of a new- 
business contest, with awards to those 
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who bring in the greatest amount of 
new business during the period? 


Q. (by Mr. O., Massachusetts): 
We are thinking of developing a 
ob evaluation program for our 
ank. Do you have any sugges- 
tions as to books to read on the 
subject, or how we may proceed? 


A. — Do you mean job evaluation ? 
A number of steps are required be- 
fore it is practical to set up a job 
evaluation program which will work 
in a practical manner. 

If you are interested in accomp- 
lishing results through a good job 
evaluation program, you should fol- 
low what I call a sequence of man- 
agement principles which I have 
developed in a step-by-step approach 
to bring about efficient operations. 
These management principles are 
contained in the following six steps, 
which should be followed in sequence 
for each job or position, to obtain 
best results: 


1. Job descriptions. The writing- 
out of the details of the routine and 
procedures followed in performing 
a particular job. 

2. Job analysis. The description 
and detail of the what-where-when- 
why-and-who of each function. The 
developing of a process chart and a 
study of the forms and systems used. 

3. Time and motion studies. The 
charting, study and graphing of the 
various steps and motions used to 
perform particular phases of each 
job. The developing of flow charts. 

4, Work simplification. Studies 
based on the above for the purpose 
of determining ways and means to 


cut procedures and establish straight 
lines of operations. 

5. Standard practice. The estab- 
lishing, setting-up and writing-out of 
the most efficient manner to perform 
any given task, any procedure, based 
on the above studies. 


6. Job evaluation. The determin- 
ing of the labor value of the job 
or position in relation to other jobs 
or positions, based on pre-position 
experience required, education neces- 
sary, clothes, appearance, and social 
background, etc. 


Q. (by Mr. M., Texas): What 
amount of fidelity coverage should 
a bank of our size ($9 million re- 
sources) carry? 

A. — The insurance and protec- 
tive committee of the A.B.A. suggests 
a minimum amount for such a bank 
of $175,000. It really depends upon 
your exposure, however. I suggest 
that you have an insurance counsel- 
lor analyze 'and review your bank 
from an exposure standpoint; or, 
better still, consult with one of your 
city correspondents, who, I am sure, 


will be glad to help you. 


Q. (by Mr. B., Indiana): When- 
ever | or any of my associate 
officers attend a bankers conven- 
tion, we do so at our own expense. 
As we cannot very well afford 
this expense, we very seldom at- 
tend any of these meetings. We 
understand, however, that some 
banks pay the expenses of their 
officers when they attend a con- 
vention. Can you tell us what is 
the general practice? 


A. — While there is no established 
practice to follow, banks generally 





hotel, and living expenses of their 
officers when they attend conventions. 
It seems to me that if directors are 
interested in the progress of their 
bank, they will want their officers to 
be acquainted and familiar with cur- 
rent developments. It is not uncom- 
mon practice for directors of some 
progressive banks, as a token of ap- 
preciation for services rendered, to 
pay not only for the expenses of the 
officer at the annual state bankers con- 
vention and the American and In- 
dependent Bankers Associations con- 
ventions, but for his wife, as well. 

Q. (by Mr. S., Indiana): In every 
large office there always are one 
or two persons who are a little 
snobbish, who talk too much, and 
generally are trouble-makers. Fir- 
ing the instigator only partially 
solves the problem, because there 
always is someone to take his or 
her place. What can be done gen- 
erally about those employees who 
are constantly talking about some- 
one, carrying tales, or otherwise 
creating personnel friction? 

A. — As you say, in every office 
or bank there are always one or two 
people who have these unfortunate 
characteristics. While they harm 
general morale, it is not intentional, 
for usually they are good workers. 
Very often they are individuals who 
have been disappointed in one way 
or another, and they build up their 
ego by tearing down other people. 

Where unkind or vicious rumors 
and stories are floating around the 
bank concerning an individual, the 
only thing to do is to trace the story, 
if it can be done in a quiet manner, 
to the source, and then nail the lie. 
Unfortunately, we find many officers 
and executives who try to maintain 
their position or even court promo- 
tions by creating friction among 
their associates and subordinates. 








eliminate motions, to set up short- pay for registration fees, traveling, END 
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Rock HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA — 
Funeral services were conducted at 
the First Presbyterian church here 
for Charles L. Cobb, chairman of 
the board of the Peoples National 
Bank, one of the best-known men in 
South Carolina and the United 
States, who died in St. Philip’s hos- 
pital after being in a coma for hours. 
Death was attributed to a long-time 
liver ailment. Mr. Cobb was 69. 


Governor James F. Byrnes and 
Mrs. Byrnes were among those who 
attended the services. Pallbearers 
were members of the bank’s staff. 
Burial was in Laurelwood cemetery. 


A native of nearby Chester, Mr. 
Cobb had lived in Rock Hill since 
the age of 2. His banking career 
started when he was 15, as a mes- 
senger of a Rock Hill bank, where 
he advanced to assistant cashier. He 
resigned in 1905 to organize the 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
which became the Peoples National 
Bank in 1909. He became president 
in 1938, board chairman in 1949. 
In point of service he was the oldest 
bank executive in this state. 


In 1922 Mr. Cobb was president 
of the South Carolina Bankers As- 
sociation. He was a long-time mem- 
ber of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation. In 1930 he was elected a 
director of the Charlotte branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. He was a director of the At- 
lantic Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Raleigh at its organization. A pro- 
moter and director of the American 
Exports and Imports Corporation of 
South Carolina, he strongly support- 
ed loans to stabilize cotton prices 
pair to farmers, and in President 
Hoover’s administration he was 
drafted to head the Crop Production 
Loan Agency, embracing 20 states. 
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Among many other business, civic, 
fraternal and patriotic duties which 
Mr. Cobb had performed during his 
career, he was chairman of the A.B. 
A.’s Treasury Savings Bond commit- 
tee at his death. 

Survivors include the widow, Mrs. 
Ruth Beachy Cobb; a son, Charles 
L., Jr.; a grandson, Charles L. III; a 
brother, Morris F. of Lumberton, 
North Carolina, and a niece, Mrs. 
Mary Cobb Ritter of Goldsboro, 
North Carolina. 

kkk 

Vista, California — A quarter- 
century of progress recently was 
marked by the locally-owned First 
National Bank. There were no for- 
mal ceremonies, but J. J. Rutherford, 
president of the bank since 1941, re- 
vealed figures showing the steady 
growth of the institution since it 
opened for business in 1928. Total 
resources last year-end were $6,781,- 


477. 





CHARLES L. COBB 
South Carolina leader dies. 








Canton, South Dakota — Annual 
meeting of the Farmers State Bank 
resulted in the re-election of E. M. 
Dean as chairman of the board. H. 
E. Iverson was advanced from 
cashier to president, and Merle Dean, 
Jr. from assistant cashier to cashier. 
Elmer H. Anderson, George Hanson, 
Jr. and Ann Strand were re-elected 
assistant cashiers, and P. S. Paulson 
and Oliver Laxson, vice presidents. 
Directors are C. E. Anderson, A. W. 
Baumann, Harold Bogue, E. M. Dean, 
Oliver Laxson, P. S. Paulson and H. 
E. Iverson. 

The elder Mr. Dean completed his 
50th year in banking last October, 
now will retain his active interest in 
the bank. Mr. Iverson is in his 35th 
year of service, and Merle Dean, his 
18th year. Deposits showed a modest 
gain in 1952, now are about $4 mil- 


- lion. 
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Chicago, Illinois — Board of di- 
rectors of the Park National Bank has 
named J. R. Kinder president, effec- 
tive April 1, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Frank 
C. Cole, who is moving back to 
Florida to assume the presidency of 
the new Citizens National Bank of 
Leesburg. 


Mr. Kinder took an active part in 
the organizing and founding of the 
Park National Bank, which was open- 
ed in September 1950, and has serv- 
ed as vice president and director. He 
brangs with him a background of 35 
years’ experience in commercial and 
investment banking. 

Under Mr. Cole’s supervision the 
Park National Bank, located in the 
heart of the busy Milwaukee-Diver- 
sey shopping district, has enjoyed 
rapid growth, more than tripling its 
deposits in the past two years. 
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Helena, Arkansas Francis L. 
Thompson has been promoted to 
executive vice president of the Phil- 
lips National Bank, and R. H. Ross 
succeeds him as vice president and 
cashier. B. L. Ross continues as 
chairman of the board and W. A. 
Stone as president. 

The bank also announces that M. 
Udell Smith has resigned as farm 
representative to return to his for- 
mer employer, Quaker Oats Com- 
pany. A successor will be appointed 
soon. 

The Phillips National Bank has 
grown from $100,000 capital in 1931 
to $900,000, and from half a million 
in deposits to over $7 million. Total 
resources exceed $8 million. 


x** 


Columbia Heights, Minnesota 
Reserve for contingencies of Colum- 
bia Heights State Bank was upped 
from $12,000 to $15,000, and a 6% 
dividend declared at the annual 
meeting. Capital now is $50,000, sur- 
plus is $110,000, reserves total $15,- 
000, undivided profits are $18,000, 
total capital funds being $193,000. 
Resources at the end of the year 





NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS of Group 5, California Bankers Association, 
are shown here in left-to-right order: R. Ostengaard, vice president 
of California Bank, Los Angeles (secretary); Fred $. Hilpert, vice 
president of Farmers & Merchants National Bank of Les Angeles 
(chairman); Lloyd L. Austin, vice president of Security-First National 
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were $3,782,000, representing very 
substantial growth during the past 
year. Earnings also showed a hand- 
some gain over 1951, 


An_ independent, home - owned 
bank, with more than 50 stockhold- 
ers, all residing in the local area, 
Columbia Heights State Bank is 
headed by Arthur L. Gluek, president 
of Gluek Brewing Company. Her- 
bert S. Woodward is executive vice 
president. Other officers are Clarence 
T. Olsen, vice president and cashier; 
Walter A. Zastrow, vice president, 
and Fabian W. Bickhoff, assistant 
cashier. 

kkk 


Wimbledon, North Dakota—Cap- 
ital of the Farmers & Merchants Bank 
has been increased from $15,000 to 
$25,000 and surplus also from $15,- 
000 to $25,000. All officers were re- 
elected: President C. E. Fodness, 
Vice Presidents E. S. Hagert and 
John Hjellum, and Cashier M. L. 


Fodness. 


The latter gentleman has been on 
a three-week trip through Texas, 
Arizona, California, Oregon, Wash- 


ington and Idaho. 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma — The honor of 
making the principal address at the 
annual meeting of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Oil & Gas Association has been 
accorded R. Elmo Thompson, execu- 
tive vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Tulsa. “Behind the Financing Cur- 
tain” will be the topic of the talk, 
to be delivered in Salt Lake City on 
June 24, 

Mr. Thompson, recently promoted 
to his present position in the bank, 
is a national authority on oil finan- 
cing and a former first vice presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Bankers As- 
sociation. 

tke k 

San Diego, California — Special 
honors at a recent dinner meeting of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
of Southern California, at the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club, were accorded 
Mrs. Lorene McGehee, teller, and W. 
F. Lloyd, manager, of the Arcadia 
branch of the United States National 
Bank of San Diego, for their quick 
thinking and courage which resulted 
in the capture of the famous “grand- 
ma” bandit, charged with several 
bank robberies. 

Other guests included Maurice C. 
Sparling, state superintendent of 
banks, and C. R. Peterson, executive 
vice president of the Modesto Bank 


Bank of Los Angeles (first vice chairman); Wade E. Bennett, president 
of Hollywood State Bank (second vice chairman); Paul E. Neuschaefer, 
vice president of Union Bank & Trust Company of Los Angeles (trea- 
surer). Not shown is Howard C. Kerr, assistant vice president of Farm- 
ers & Merchants National Bank, Los Angeles (assistant secretary). 
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& Trust Company, Modesto, vice 
president of the Central California 
1.B.A. 

Principal speaker was Gaylord A. 
Freeman, Jr., vice president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
whose address is presented elsewhere 
in this issue of THe INDEPENDENT 
Banker. William €. Neary, vice 
president of the Union Bank & Trust 
Company, Los Angeles, presided in 
his new role of association president. 

xk 

Omaha, Nebraska — John F. 
Davis was named the eighth presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Omaha at a directors meeting on 
April 14. Fred W. Thomas, the out- 
going president, was named vice 
chairman of the board of directors. 
He has been in the banking business 
in this city continuously since 1909, 

A native of Omaha, Mr. Davis is 
the great-grandson of Thomas Davis, 
one of the city’s founders, who came 
here in 1854. The new president’s 
first banking experience was with the 
Kennard State Bank, Kennard, Ne- 
braska, in 1932. He is president of 
the Washington County Bank, Blair, 
and a director of the North Side 
State Bank of Omaha. In 1935 he 
joined the First National as assistant 
cashier, has served the bank ever 
since except for two years during the 
war when he was a lieutenant in the 
Navy. 

He is the third member of his 
family to be president of the First 
National in its nearly 100 years’ 
existence. His grandfather, F. H., and 
his father, T. L. Davis, have preced- 
ed him, as have Edward Creighton, 
Herman Kountze, John A. Creighton 
and C. T. Kountze. 
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Chatfield, Minnesota — The Root 
River State Bank has increased its 
capital stock to $50,000. Surplus re- 
mains at $25,000 and reserves at 
$40,000. Capital structure totals 
$140,000. Deposits at $1,967,580 
are the greatest ever recorded in this 
community, according to President 
G. A. Haven. 

It is interesting to note that as 
this town celebrates its centennial 
this year — as reported several 
months ago in THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER, with Mr. Haven as general 
chairman and Vice President A. 0. 
Krogen as finance chairman — the 
Root River State Bank and the Chat- 
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field News both are in their 97th 
year, with their own centennials 
coming up in 1956. 
nx 

Santa Monica, California—Direc- 
tors of the Santa Monica Commercial 
& Savings Bank have elevated Clyde 
Williams, Jr. to the executive vice 
presidency. Mr. Williams, who has 
been a vice president of this city’s 
only independent, community-owned 
bank since October 1950, first enter- 


ed the employ of the Bay City bank 
in 1949 as assistant cashier. He be- 
gan his banking career in 1939 with 
the First National Bank of Canon 
City, Colorado, and moved to Cali- 
fornia in 1942. A past president of 
Santa Monica Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the Lions 
Club, Mr. Williams is in his third 
year on the board of the Independent 
Bankers Association of Southern 
California. 














when 
a banker 
needs 
a bank... 


sound reasoning 
decides 
which one he 


chooses 


And it’s sound reasoning that leads so many banks— and bankers— 
to choose American National as their Chicago correspondent. 


Over the years, we have maintained a keen awareness of 
our correspondents’ needs—constantly molding our facilities 
to meet them with maximum precision. 


Whether your need is merely to extend your bank’s services 
throughout the Chicago area, or for more direct assistance, our 
facilities and our experience are at your full disposal. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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AROUND THE NATION 


(Continued from Page 23) 





Donnellison, lowa — All directors 
and officers of the Citizens State Bank 
were re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing. President M. G. Addicks reports 
that 1952 was another profitable 
year ‘and that the expectation is 
strong that ’53 will follow suit. De- 
posits gained about $350,000 during 
the year, loans increased proportion- 
ately, and total footings at year-end 
were $2,730,323. 

From the beginning of 1952, in- 
terest was paid at the rate of 2% on 
savings and time deposits. Some im- 
provements have been made in the 
bank property with a view to fur- 
ther serving the trade area to a maxi- 
mum degree. 

Officers besides Mr. Addicks are 
Walter T. Robinson, board chair- 
man; Ed. J. Dahms and Thomas J. 
Thornton, vice presidents; Helen 
Paisley, cashier; Dorothy Wagner, 
assistant cashier. The staff is rounded 
out by Betty Ann Kimler, book- 


keeper, and Betty Hughes, stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper. 

Members of the board are Messrs. 
Robinson, Addicks, Dahms and 
Thornton, plus Grace J. Robinson, 
Carl Bentzinger and Carroll I. Red- 
fern. 

x** 

Elizabeth, Pennsylvania — Busi- 
nessmen and religious, educational 
and municipal leaders of this area 
in western Pennsylvania were urged 
to overcome insignificant thinking 
“and adopt vision and imagination” 
to improve themselves and their com- 
munities, at a goodwill dinner spon- 
sored by the Bank of Elizabeth. The 
speaker was Howard E. Reed, area 
director of the Savings Bond section 
of the U. S. Treasury, vice president 
of Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, and a former president of 
that city’s American Institute of 
Banking chapter. 

The event was planned to promote 


Dallas’ Top Citizen 





SELECTED as the Dallas county citizen making the greatest contribution toward advancement 
of the prosperity and progress of his community during 1952, is Ben H. Wooten (right), 
president of the First National Bank in Dallas. Here he receives the Linz Award from Clarence 


B. Kloppe, Dallas city councilman. 
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cooperation with merchants and other 
business and community leaders and 
to acquaint them with the bank’s 
part in developing and increasing the 
prosperity of its territory. 

J. Burnett Abraham, president of 
the Bank of Elizabeth, in noting that 
the institution has reached its all- 
time high in business volume, de- 
clared that a new and higher goal 
will be set and stressed the impor- 
tance of social affairs such as the 
one of the moment to establish the 
harmony that leads to community 
betterment. 

Toastmaster was Russell A. Price, 
vice president and cashier of the 
bank. Mr. Price reported that the 
institution’s assets have exceeded the 
$5' million mark, and that last year 
it loaned $3,420,000 in 1,015 trans- 
actions. He offered the bank’s coop- 
eration and facilities to all busi- 
nesses wishing to make improvements 
that will reflect in community pro- 
gress. 

Robert Price, assistant cashier and 
secretary, outlined a_ credit - card 
policy now in vogue in several areas 
in New York and New Jersey, where 





credit purchases at participating 
stores are underwritten by the bank, 
which becomes the collection agency. 
If local merchants cooperate, the 
bank will adopt such a plan, he said. 


xk 


Herreid, South Dakota—Officers 
of the Campbell County Bank were 


re-elected at the recent annual meet- © 


ing. They are Joe Wolf, president; 
Andrew Huber, vice president; Wil- 
liam Block, cashier and secretary; 
John Riedlinger, Jr. and Lloyd 
Klaudt, assistant cashiers. Lile Lee 
Huber was promoted from _book- 
keeper to teller. 

All members of the board of di- 
rectors also were re-elected: Joe 
Wolf, Jacob Schmidt, Jacob Hofer, 
R. B. White, Andrew Huber, John 
Vojta and William Block. The direc- 
tors voted to increase surplus ac- 
count from $45,000 to $50,000, 
equalizing it with capital stock. 

After the business meeting, stock- 
holders and their wives were guests 
of the bank at a banquet, and there 
were bingo and movies to round out 
the program. 





West Point, Nebraska — Sale of 
the First National Bank to J. J. 
Jaeger of West Bend, Iowa has been 
completed by F. H. Wackel, cashier, 
and other stockholders constituting 
control. With capital structure of ap- 
proximately $385,000 and deposits 
of nearly $4 million, the bank is one 
of the oldest in the state, having been 
organized in 1885. All parties were 
represented by Charles E. Walters 
Company of Omaha. 


xx 


Greeley, Colorado — The Greeley 


National Bank feted 202 Weld county 


4-H Club leaders and their wives at 
a banquet, first of its kind. Guest 
speaker was Elwood Brooks, presi- 
dent of the Central Bank & Trust 
Company of Denver. A. H. Traut- 
wein, executive vice president of the 
host bank, extended the institution’s 
welcome. David D. Hill, public rela- 
tions officer and agricultural consul- 
tant, was m.c. He is a former Weld 
county 4-H Club agent. 


Musical numbers were presented 
by five 4-H Club youths. END 
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Now, more than ever before, independent bankers must present 
a united front in defense of our God-given heritage of private 
enterprise and independent banking. Let us rededicate our- 
selves always to work with ever-greater enthusiasm and effort! 
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A Regular 


Feature 


Written EXCLUSIVELY for 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
By the President of a 
Midwestern Country Bank 





A TRAFFIC COP pulls you to the 
curb, accuses you of violating the 
trafic laws. There isn’t much 
sense in arguing about it, be- 
cause likely he’s right and you're 
wrong. And if you are right, you 
might have a hard time proving 
it. So you might just as well be 
agreeable and escape spending the 
night in the hoose-gow. 


With some modification, the 
same principle applies to dealing 
with bank examiners. Occasional- 
ly a banker tells about the exami- 
ner who tried to tell him that John 
Smith’s line wasn’t just what it 
should be and he sure told the 
examiner a thing or two. There 
is little to be gained by this ex- 
cept the “satisfaction of telling 
him”. And that doesn’t add much 
to profits. 


They‘ve Got Something 


I have yet to have an examiner 
criticize a line in our bank where 
absolutely no criticism was due. 
They have criticized lines that 
were good, lines that were collec- 
tible. Yet there was something 
wrong in each case. They were 
stale in the bank or the borrower 
was making little or no progress. 

Some bankers justify this kind 
of paper because it earns interest. 
Such borrowers are usually in- 
eficient in their business opera- 
tion or they spend too much money 
personally. Certainly this isn’t 





good. And what is bad for the 
borrower means trouble for the 
banker. We defend such lines be 
cause it is unpleasant to turn on 
the heat, though down in our 
hearts we know we should. 

On the occasion of some exami- 
nations, our bank has been in ex- 
cellent shape. On such occasions, 
I have seen some evidence of the 
examiner’s “looking for things to 
criticize”. They sometimes dredge 
up trivialities, even silly little 
technicalities, but I find this easy 
to overlook. Examiners, like 
bankers, are human. They have 
the same little weaknesses that the 
rest of us have. 

I have known examiners I didn’t 
care much for. A few were arbi- 
trary and over-impressed with 
their importance. But these are 
rare — extremely so, in recent 
years. Most examiners are agree- 
able to have around the bank; 
they want to be cooperative, rather 
than troublesome. 


Instinct As a Guide 

A man in a certain line of busi- 
ness develops a protective instinct 
that he himself would have diff- 
culty in exactly describing or de- 
fining. With bankers, this keeps 
them from making many poor 
loans. The banker himself probab- 
ly can’t pinpoint the reason he 
doesn’t make certain loans, though 
subsequent events often prove his 
judgment right. 


Bank examiners have this same 
instinct. An experienced examiner 
can sense a fringy line, even 
though the supporting documents 
and information appear satisfac- 
tory. In a given case, he probably 
couldn’t explain just what he 
questioned. Yet over a period of 
time, experience likely justifies 
most of his findings. 


The Merit of the Asset 

It is superfluous to say that a 
frank and forthright attitude is 4 
proper one between the banker 
and the examiner. After all, the 
examiner’s opinion is only inci- 
dental — the merit of the asset is 
the final determination. But if 
examiners speed up action on 
things that need it, this alone jus- 
tifies their existence. 

Recently an examiner friend 
who was about to enter a bank as 
managing officer, called to talk it 
over. He had spent almost his en- 
tire career as an examiner, yet 
when confronted with actually 
taking charge of a bank, the prob- 
lems of the banker took on omi- 
nous proportions. I have talked 
with him since, and he has gained 
considerable respect for many 
bankers he took for granted when 
an examiner. 

The reverse of this incident 
would be equally true. Many 
bankers would find the examiner’s 
problems serious ones. Plainly, 
every effort should be made by 
both bankers and examiners to 
understand the other’s problems. 

I wouldn’t want to part with 
bank examiners. Banks _periodi- 
cally checked up, are certain to be 
better banks. Our loans will be 
better made, our investment policy 
will be sounder, our banks will be 
better managed, and last but not 
least, we'll have somebody to 
blame for almost everything. END 
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GOING UP! 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASS‘N 
GAINS 86 NEW MEMBERS 
IN THE PAST MONTH 


Total Membership: 4,890 
West Coast I. B. A.: 340 


Total U. S.: 5,230 





ARKANSAS 

State Bank of Calico Rock 

Fordyce Bank & Trust Company, Fordyce 

COLORADO 

Byers State Bank, Byers 

Colorado Savings Bank, Colorado Springs 

Colorado Springs National Bank, Colorado 
Springs 

Denver Industrial Bank, Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Black Rock Bank & Trust Company, Bridge- 
port 


- Detroit Gets °54 
I. B.A. Convention 





T. ALLAN SMITH 


The 1954 convention of the Inde- 


pendent Bankers Association of 
America will be held in Detroit, on 
dates soon to be announced. It will 
be the first time the organization has 
met in the Michigan metropolis. 

T. Allan Smith, vice president of 
the Bank of the Commonwealth, De- 
troit, has been appointed chairman 
of the convention committee by Presi- 
dent D. Emmert Brumbaugh. 
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Essex National Bank, Essex 

Fidelity Title & Trust Company, Stamford 

FLORIDA 

Levy County State Bank, Chiefland 

International Bank, Tampa 

GEORGIA 

Jackson National Bank, Jackson 

ILLINOIS 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Carlinville 

Mercantile National Bank, Chicago 

National Bank of Austin, Chicago 

Pioneer Trust & Savngs Bank, Chicago 

South Side Bank & Trust Company, Chicago 

State Bank of Kirkland 

Farmers State Bank, Minier 

First National Bank, Thomasboro 

Trivoli State Bank, Trivoli 


INDIANA 

State Bank of Lizton 

Farmers State Bank, Mulberry 

IOWA 

Security Savings Bank, Marshalltown 

KANSAS 

First National Bank, Edna 

Lyons State Bank, Lyons 

KENTUCKY 

Fort Thomas Bank, Fort Thomas 

Bourbon Agricultural Bank & Trust Company, 
Paris 


LOUISIANA 

Bank of Maringovin 

Bank of Saint Joseph & Trust Company, 
Saint Joseph 

MARYLAND 

First National Bank, Cumberland 

MICHIGAN 

State Bank of Coleman 

First National Bank, Crystal Falls 

Farwell State Savings Bank, Farwell 

State Bank of Harbor Beach 

State Savings Bank, Harrison 

Rosebush State Bank, Rosebush 


MINNESOTA 
Farmers State Bank, Welch 


MISSOURI 

Butler State Bank, Butler 

Bank of Coffey 

Citizens National Bank, Maplewood 


NEBRASKA 
American National Bank, Sidney 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

First "National Bank, Concord 

Plymouth Guaranty Savings Bank, Plymouth 
Savings Bank of Walpole 


NEW JERSEY 

Branchville National Bank, Branchvile 
First National Bank, Englishtown 
Millville National Bank, Millville 
Farmers National Bank, Sussex 


NEW MEXICO 
Grant County State Bank, Bayard 


NEW YORK 
First National Bank, Dolgeville 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Bank of Asheville 
Citizens National Bank, Gastonia 


OHIO 

First National Bank, Akron 

Edgerton State Bank Company, Edgerton 
First National Bank, Miamisburg 

Farmers Savings Bank Company, Stony Ridge 


OKLAHOMA 
Bank of Beaver City, Beaver 
National Bank of Verden 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Brockway Citizens Bank, Brockway 

Duquesne City Bank, Duquesne 
(Continued on Next Page) 


PLASTIC GLASS 


Customers SAVE 
... You PROFIT 


The natural urge to save is practi- 
cally irresistible when the suggestion 


is made attractive by Bower Visible 

Coin Banks. 

These self-liquidating advertisements 

carry your name into the homes of 

your customers and you profit as 

your friends develop thrifty habits. 

Remember, these banks cost you ° 
nothing when you sell them for $1.00 

each — your cost. Send for full in- 

formation. 


Bower 


Manufacturing Co. 
1039 S. 10th St. 
Goshen, Indiana 








Just For Her! 


Thinking of buying your wife a 
fine mink coat? See this one before 
you pay today’s prices! Natural 
ranch-mink, size 12-14, full 47-inch 
length, perfect condition, worn less 
than four months! Her eyes will 
dance! Will sacrifice. Write Box 182, 
c/o The Independent Banker, 625 
Second Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 














BANKS WANTED 


We have the buyers. Confidential 
correspondence solicited. 
CHARLES E. WALTERS CO. 
1313 First National Bank Building 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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CLASSIFIED 
* ADS * 


Advertising rates in this department: 10c per 

word, except words in capital letters are 15c 

each. Blind address computed as six addi- 

tional words. 

In replying to blind ads, address as follows: 
Box # 
c/o The Independent Banker 
625 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 


Save up to 50% on Tubular Coin Wrap- 
pers. Your initial order filled at 60c per 
1,000. Limit 10,000 per customer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. WATKINS COMPANY, Napoleon, 
Ohis. 


STAMPS, AN INVESTMENT HOBBY? 
Explore this fascinating field wiith profit 
through “Philatelic investment Letter’ by Jos. 
Granville. Particulars free. Write Box 183, 
c/o The Independent Banker. 


POSITION WANTED 
Seven years’ country banking with loan, 
tax and insurance experience. Thirty-nine 
years, Protestant, married, college graduate, 
money to invest, desires second-man position 
as cashier and director. Address Box 184, 
c/e@ The Independent Banker. 


TROPICAL FISH 


TROPICAL FISH and supplies. Save! Repre- 
sentative your area will supply. Write 
NMOAE, Bex 4635, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 


WANTED: USED MONEY CHEST 


Do you have a used money chest in good 
condition? One with timing devices is the 
type we want. Please send complete descrip- 
tion to Box 176, care of The Independent 
Banker, for forwarding to our Georgia bank. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted: Burroughs posting machine opera- 
tor and transit clerk, country bank, eastern 
North Dakota. Give age, experience, and pay 
expected. Write Box 177, c/o The Indepen- 
dent Banker. 


MEN! SEE THIS FIRST! 

Thinking of buying your wife a fine mink 
coat? See this one before you pay today’s 
prices! Natural ranch-mink, size 12-14, full 
47-inch length, perfect condition, worn less 
than four months! Her eyes will dance! Will 
sacrifice. Write Box 182, c/o The Indepen- 
dent Banker. 


NUMBER 1 OR NUMBER 2 
Protestant, age 40, experienced in country 
banking, is interested in becoming associated 
with a bank of $2 million to $3 million as 
managing officer or second man. Prefers 
Minnesota. Please write me c/o Box 178, 
The Independent Banker. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 
Man, 39 years old, with several years’ ex- 
perience in country banking, desires position 
as second man with an opportunity to gain 
experience in handling loans, also is in 
position to make a reasonable investment 
so that he can become part of the institu- 
tion and a director. Protestant. Write Box 

179, ¢/o The Independent Banker. 
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First National Bank, Eldred 

Old Freeport Bank, Freeport 

First National Bank, Meshoppen 

First National Bank, Mount Union 

Second National Bank, Myersdale 

National Bank of Narberth 

Temple State Bank, Temple 

Tioga County Savings & Trust Company, 
Wellsboro 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bank of Travelers Rest 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Fulton State Bank, Fulton 





TENNESSEE 


Brighton State Bank, Brighton 
Bank of Kingston Springs 
First National Bank, Lawrenceburg 


TEXAS 

Alvin State Bank, Alvin 

Dayton State Bank, Dayton 

First National Bank, Edinburg 
Farmers State Bank, Groesbeck 
Kirbyville State Bank, Kirbyville 
West Side State Bank, San Antonio 
Citizens National Bank, Tyler 

Van Horn State Bank, Van Horn 
First State Bank, Yorktown 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Bank of Hundred 
WISCONSIN 


Dairy State Bank, Rice Lake 
National Bank of Commerce, Superior END 


Bank Experience With 
The Wage and Hour Law 


Sy William R. We Comb 


ee of the overtime pay 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act were the chief cause dur- 
ing 1952 of back wage liabilities for 
firms in the banking industry. Our 
recent annual report shows that em- 
ployers in the banking industry paid 
$198,872 in back wages to 3,046 em- 
ployees, as a result of our divisions’ 
activities. This sum does not include 
amounts awarded to employees who 
sued in court for back wages and 
liquidated damages. 

Of the 1,518 banking establish- 
ments investigated by the U. S. Labor 
Department’s wage and hour and 
public contracts divisions during 
fiscal 1952, 38% were found in viola- 
tion of the overtime pay require- 
ments. Twenty-seven percent had 
failed to comply with the statutory 
minimum wage. We found violations 
of the act’s child-labor provisions in 
1% of the investigated banks. 


Investigations Are Selective 

This record — and the fact that 
48% of the investigated banks had 
violated one or more of these basic 
provisions of the federal wage and 
hour law — should not be considered 
representative of compliance by 
banks as a whole, however. The divi- 


Administrator, U. $. Labor Department's 


Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 


sion’s policy is to. make investiga- 
tions on a selective basis. Efforts are 
concentrated where complaints have 
been made or general information 
indicates that violations will be 
found. Only a small proportion of 
those banks having employees cover- 
ed by the law are investigated. 

These findings should remind all 
bankers to make sure they are com- 
plying with the act. Most violations 
were due to mistaken ideas about the 
wage and hour law’s applicability to 
some of the banks’ employees. Com- 
plete understanding on the status of 
every employee would eliminate the 
chance of having to make unexpected 
back-wage payments. 

Bank executives reading this article 
in THE-INDEPENDENT BANKER and 
any other employers who have ques- 
tions about the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, will receive a prompt reply by 
writing to the nearest regional office 
of the divisions. Our office at 105 
West Adams Street, Chicago, has 
cognizance in Illinois, Indiana, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. Other regional 
offices are located in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Dallas, San 
Francisco and Nashville. END 
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..« As Others See It 


Condensed From Contemporaries 





Banker-Farmer Cooperation 
Further acclaim has been given 
the Georgia bankers and Mr. W. G. 
Williamson of Vienna in a feature 
story in the April issue of The Inde- 
pendent Banker, national monthly of 
the bankers of America. The cover 
pictures a 4-H Club scene in Georgia 
and points up the feature story, 
‘Georgia Banker-Farmer Cooperation 
Tops’. The article is a full and in- 
formative discussion of the agricul- 
tural program sponsored by the banks 
and the great strides made through 
it in the state’s economic program. 
Mr, Williamson has served the 
Georgia Bankers Association with dis- 
tinction in this ambitious undertak- 
ing and will continue to do so in his 
new office of vice president, which 
comes to him as a merited honor. 
Vienna and Dooly county people will 
be gratified at the recognition given 
this outstanding fellow citizen in both 
state and national banking circles. 
— The Vienna News, 
Vienna, Georgia 
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Going Into the Hole 

“It looks so easy — you need some- 
thing, and a guy says, ‘Only $10 a 
month’, and who can’t pay that? But 
you get so that you owe eight guys 
$10 a month and that’s $80 and you 
ain’t got $80.” 

Those worried words came from a 
Chicago steel worker. He makes bet- 
ter than $5,000 a year, and he’s in 
debt. True, he’s just been through a 
strike, but that, he says, merely 
deepened the hole he was already in. 
The savings account and the govern- 
ment bonds he used to have are gone. 
“Now,” says he, “it takes every cent 
I earn and 10% more just to live 
from payday to payday.” 

A young Houston insurance sales- 


‘man, averaging over $6,500 a year, 


boasts that his only present debt is 
a house mortgage on which he pays 
$81 a month. But he admits the bor- 
rowing is bound to shoot up sharply 
soon — his wife is expecting triplets. 
All the same, he’s planning to buy 
$1,200 worth of television and furni- 
ture in the next few months, partly 
on credit. 

A San Francisco stenographer gaily 
remarks: “I’m always $50 in the red. 
Mostly it’s for clothes. But a year ago 
I went on vacation and went $250 in 
the red for that.” Adds this blithe 
spirit: “More debts? Why not? I'd 
like to rejuvenate my bedroom.” 

A head man of a Chicago whole- 
sale food company, with annual in- 
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come well over $20,000, is happy to 
say that he has no debts outside 
“hefty” house payments and charge 
accounts. But he adds that his wife 
“if figuring on a new fur coat this 
winter and with income taxes where 
they are, maybe I'll have to spread 
the cost of that over a number of 
months”’. 

Reports like these dovetail with 
Federal Reserve board figures on the 
amount of consumer credit outstand- 
ing nationally. At the start of August, 
it stood at a record $21.2 billion, $2 
billion above a year before and more 
than three times the figure recorded 
for that date in pre-war 1939. 

The magnitude of personal debts 
was emphasized in a recent report of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
survey, which covered the 1950 in- 
comes and outlays of families in 
various income brackets in 91 big 
and little cities, showed that the 
average family spent about $400 more 
than it took in. Per-family spending 


“a 









during this year, which included the 
first Korean scare buying wave, 
amounted to an average $4,700, com- 
pared with income after taxes of 
about $4,300. 


An executive of a Pittsburgh public 
relations firm, making between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year, owes, on top of a 
house mortgage, $2,000 — twice what 
he did a year ago. 


For a young Cleveland sales corres- 
pondent, making some $4,500 a year, 
the total debt has climbed from $600 
to $800 in the past year. A Houston 
insurance man has glumly watched 
his deficit rise from nil five years ago 
to $360 a year ago to $796 now. A 
Chicago filling-station owner, who 
won't talk figures, simply says: “Com- 
pared with a year ago, I‘m head-over- 
heels in debt”. A Portland, Oregon 
office manager finds his $1,200 debt 
four times what it was five years 
ago. 

A Portland secretary, drawing 
down $8,000 a year, brags: “I haven’t 
bought anything on time for nearly 
10 years.” But “My fur coat was on 
a 90-day plan, which I consider the 
same as cash.” 


A $42.50-a-week salesgirl in a De- 
troit department store, whose savings 
account has shriveled from $250 to 
under $100 in the past year, now owes 


DINKLER 
HOTELS 


in the South 





in Atlanta 
the DINKLER-ANSLEY 
* 
in Birmingham 
the DINKLER-TUTWILER 
* 
in Montgomery 
the DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
w 
in Nashville 
the DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
* 
in New Orleans 
the ST. CHARLES 


CARLING DINKLER, PRESIDENT * CARLING DINKLER JR., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT & GEN. MGR. 
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Aug. 
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14 

14 

14-16 
15-16 
17-19 
18-20 
21-22 
21-24 
22-23 
23-28 


24-26 
25-27 
25-27 


27-28 


May 30-June 4 


May 31-June 13 


2- 4 
3- 7 
6 

8- 9 
8-12 
11-13 


11-13 
12-13 
12-13 
13-17 
15-16 
15-16 
18-20 


18-20 
18-20 
19-20 
22-23 


June 22-24 


25-27 
26-27 
26-28 


June 29-July 11 


July 27-Aug. 8 


8 
9-21 
16-21 


Aug. 24-Sep. 4 
Aug. 24-Sep. 5 


17-19 


Up and Coming 


ENTER THESE IN YOUR DATEBOOK NOW ! 


Colorado Bankers Assn. at Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 

Tennessee Bankers Assn. at Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 

New Jersey Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City 

Oklahoma Bankers Assn. at Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

Utah Bankers Assn. at the Lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho 

Missouri Bankers Assn. at Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 

Ohio Bankers Assn. at Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 

Delaware Bankers Assn. at Dupont Country Club, Wilmington 

Rhode Island Bankers Assn. at Industrial Trust Co., Providence 

Kansas Bankers Assn. at Wichita 

North Dakota Bankers Assn. at Clarence Parker Hotel, Minot 

California Bankers Assn. at Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado 

Mississippi Bankers Assn. at Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Alabama Bankers Assn. at Battle House, Mobile 

North Carolina Bankers Assn. at Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 

South Dakota Bankers Assn. at Marvin Hughitt and Tams Hotels, Huron 

New York Bankers Assn. convention cruise aboard S. S. Queen of 
Bermuda 

Texas Bankers Assn. at Rice Hotel, Houston 

Arkansas Bankers Assn. at Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Pennsylvania Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Indiana Bankers Assn. at French Lick Springs, French Lick 

Maryland Bankers Assn. convention cruise aboard S. S. Queen of 
Bermuda 

School of Banking of the South, at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 

Illinois Bankers Assn. at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

District of Columbia Bankers Assn. at Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Connecticut Bankers Assn. at Griswold Hotel, Groton 

Idaho Bankers Assn. at the Lodge, Sun Valley 

American Institute of Banking at Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Western regional 
meeting, at Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Massachusetts Bankers Assn. at New Ocean House, Swampscott 

New Hampshire Bankers Assn. at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Wyoming Bankers Assn. at Connor Hotel, Laramie 

Graduate School of Banking at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Minnesota Bankers Assn. at Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 

Washington Bankers Assn. at Empress Hotel, Victoria, B.C. 

National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Northern regional 
meeting at Omaha, Neb. 

Montana Bankers Assn. at Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park 

Virginia Bankers Assn. at the Homestead, Hot Springs 

Vermont Bankers Assn. at Equinox House, Manchester 

Oregon Bankers Assn. at Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

Wisconsin Bankers Assn. at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Michigan Bankers Assn. at Pantland Hotel, Grand Rapids 

West Virginia Bankers Assn. at Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 

Maine Bankers Assn. at Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 

National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers school at University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

School of Financial Public Relations at Chicago campus of Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Ill. 

Nevada Bankers Assn. at Las Vegas 

Consumer Bankers Assn. school at Charlottesville, Va. 

Bankers School of Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pacific Coast Banking School at University of Washington, Seattle 

School of Banking at University of Wisconsin, Madison 

National Assn. of Supervisors of State Banks at Philadelphia 
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her store a $75 bill and is $60 in debt 
on a record-player. But she wants to 
buy a $200 fur-trimmed coat. “I'll 
have to pay for it on time,” she says. 
The debt load is even curtailing 
spending for some in the over-$20,- 
000-a-year bracket. A San Francisco 
investment banker in this category 
says: “We built our home two years 
ago with a 15-year loan for a sub- 
stantial amount. We’re mortgaged as 
heavily as possible, and that means 
your income all goes out every month. 
I’d like to own a boat — but I just 

put it out of my mind.” . 
— Wall Street Journal. 


xk 


Women In Banking 

Women have been coming into the 
banking field in larger numbers. The 
decrease between 1945 and 1948 to a 
ratio of 45% men to 55% men, on 
the average, has recently been rever- 
sed, and the ratio is now about 55% 
women to 45% men. Throughout the 
country there have been many new 
appointments and promotions to high- 
er ranks for women in executive and 
official bank positions during the past 
few years. 

The appointment of women to offi- 
cial positions several years ago in 
areas where there had been no wo- 
men officers, broke down previous 
prejudices, and other women have 
subsequently received official appoint- 
ments. 

The major factors which deter pro- 
motion of women in banks continue 
to be marriage, absenteeism, reluc- 
tance to take on responsibility, and 
lack of interest in advancement. 

In a country bank, where the em- 
ployee has a clear-cut opportunity to 
participate in the planning and think- 
ing for a bank, staff meetings that 
are planned systematically provide a 
fine means for communication be- 
tween management and employee, 

More than one managing officer 
has been inspired to institute new and 
improved methods in his bank as a 
result of ideas developed in these 
women’s meetings. 

Banks have been too slow in adopt- 
ing new methods and _ standards 
which are already common practice 
in other fields. Every day, banks are 
losing valuable, trained employees to 
other businesses and to industry. 

Good supervision should be the 
sounding board for bank management 
of employee reactions, attitudes, and 
feelings. 

— The Woman Banker, official publication 

of the Association of Bank Women. 
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Editorials 





Seller Government On The Ail 


We have said it different ways many times before. 
Herbert Hoover said it the other day in these brief words: 
“We've got to eliminate a lot of monstrosities in social 
security and government competition with private citi- 
zens.” 


We should and are conducting an economy drive 
in Washington. This is fine. Yet it does not necessitate 
the elimination of those top-level civil servants who 
conscientiously have chosen careers in government work. 
The time is now ripe, however, to know at what places 
these career men should function. 


The essential role for government, we feel, is to 
regulate wisely. It is not to undertake operations of 
agriculture, commerce and industry to compete with 
private business. 

Congress appropriates all funds, yet in this work 
it seems to underwrite the functions of the Executive 
branch liberally, to do little in strengthening the per- 
formance of its own work. All of us have observed so 
many bills introduced in both House and Senate that 
deserve action, yet become buried because of the absence 
of the study, research and evaluation needed to demon- 
strate their true merits. 


Here’s Our Plan 


For the sake of brevity we may over-simplify our 
proposal, but here it is: 

1. Transfer to Congressional staffs some of 
the real scholarly strength in Washington, and recriit 
seasoned men from banking, business, agriculture 
and labor for such staffs. 

2. Conduct scientific, nationwide surveys and 
nationwide public hearings on important legislative 
subjects. 

3. Develop the facts — all the facts — in con- 
troversial matters, so that the pressure of high-paid 
lobbying will lose its shadowy influence in the glaring 
light of truth and reality. 

4. Furnish Congressmen with unbiased, thor- 
ough-going researches into all important — and even 
the not-so-important — subjects, so that intelligent 
action can be taken promptly for the good of the 
nation. 

Numerically, our Congressmen are a tiny fraction 
of 1% of our country’s citizenry. Yet into their hands 
is given the power to shape our destiny, to control our 
lives. How can we possibly expect them to do a really 
masterful job unless we provide them with the tools? 
The director of a typical American business corporation 


has infinitely greater staff assistance than has the average 
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Congressman, yet the decisions of the latter involve much 
graver consequences. 

Many laws have been passed, after general agree- 
ment by Congress on the objectives and principles to be 
achieved. Subsequently, the intent of such legislation 
has been circumvented by loopholes inadvertently per- 
mitted by legislative wording or by the later march of 
events. Is there any sensible reason why the basic agreed- 
upon principles thus should be violated, awaiting the 
tedious process of new legislation, new committee work, 
new debate? Efficient Congressional staffs, uncovering 
facts, working with public hearings, could develop the 
legislative language to close the loopholes, to clarify 
the intent of the law, and to submit their work for final 
review and approval to the Congress. 


Conceived in the 18th century, our form of 
national representation, without strong professional as- 
sistance, cannot cope skillfully with the tremendously 
complex problems of the 20th century. 


A Case In Point 


Examples are legion of the myopia we have per- 
mitted ourselves. To cite a single case, the Banking Act 
of 1933 attempted to provide some control of bank 
holding-companies, recognizing that there is danger in- 
herent in the concentration of economic power through 
centralized control of banks. The worded provisions 
proved inadequate. For all practical ‘purposes, the law 
has been nullified. In subsequent years many bills have 
been introduced to repair the deficiencies. Still, after 
20 years and thousands upon thousands of man-days 
devoted to the subject, this nation still lacks definitive 
and well-conceived legislation on the subject. It is a 
credit to the managements of existing bank holding- 
companies that they have not taken more advantage of 
this legislative vacuum. 


In 1946 a bill, $.829, drafted by the Federal Re- 
serve board, was introduced in the 80th Congress. Hear- 
ings were held and the bill was endorsed unanimously 
by the Senate banking and currency committee for en- 
actment. Congress adjourned before the bill could reach 
the floor for debate, Subsequent bills, $.3547 and H.R. 
6504, were introduced in the 8lst and 82nd Congresses, 
respectively, yet Congress adjourned before these could 
be considered and enacted, and the nation continues its 
course of life without benefit of this wise legislation. 


As expressed in the testimony of Thomas McCabe, 
chairman of the board of governors of the Federal Re- 
serve system, the control of banks through stock owner- 
ship is today without any limitations whatsoever. There 
is no law to prevent a single bank holding-company 
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from expanding until it controls nearly all the banks 
in the country. 

In its 1945 annual report, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation stated. “Holding-companies not 
only tend to become monopolistic, but increase the 
problem of supervision. The ease with which assets may 
be transferred from one affiliated corporate unit to an- 
other and the possibility of the manipulation of the 
accounts of these enterprises make adequate examination 
of affiliated banks and the appraisal of their condition 
and capital position extremely difficult.” 


They Need Competent Help 


Dozens of Congressmen, like Representative Brent 
Spence (D., Ky.), Representative Henry O. Talle (R.., 
Iowa), Representative Merlin Hull (R., Wis.), and Sena- 
tor Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.), have a firm grasp of this 
particular subject. Other Congressmen, obviously, are 
not as well-versed in this matter, although they are highly 
qualified in other respects. How may they be expected 
to know all things, to learn all things, to watch all 
things, and still find time to keep in proper touch with 
their constituents? The only reasonable approach, the 
method that successful businessmen have found practical, 
is to recruit staffs of competent, well-trained fact-finders. 

Such Congressional aides as we have in mind, 
obviously, cannot be family relatives, pork-barrel cleri- 
cal workers, unemployed lawyers. Good staff men need 
maturity, judgment, experience, wisdom. 


Can such men be enticed to serve their country? 
We think so. Eisenhower has demonstrated that capable 
men, earning $250,000 and more annually in private 
industry, have abandoned their comfortable salaries and 
disposed of their stock holdings in order to help get 
the American nation back on the right road of progress. 

Our Congressmen need this same high-quality 
assistance. Many, many items of good legislation are 
long overdue. Congressmen want to accomplish much 
more than just rubber-stamp proposals from the Execu- 
tive branch. They are anxious to seize the initiative in 
providing us with good laws. But they need the help to 


do so! 
xk 


Warketplace Wisdom 


In our little piece in our March issue entitled 
“Foundation for Farm Economy’, we stated, “The only 
production that makes sense is that which meets needs, 
Producing for surplus storage is not in that category”. 


We were delighted to learn recently that a group 
of 24 top agriculture and retail food officials were 
launching a plan aimed at disposing of farm surpluses 
in the marketplace. This is in the direction of the “gov- 
ernmentless” self-help that Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son has been urging. 

The plan is like the pre-war “producer-consumer” 
campaigns which increased the consumption of such 
commodities as turkey, pork, dried fruit and cheese. 
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“Eight cents short again . . 











Before a plentiful food becomes a real surplus headache, 
advertising and promotional campaigns will tell house- 
wives about “budget values” in such surplus commodities. 

This is another heartening turn of events. May 


we see more of them! 
kkk 


Rising Interest Rates 


With business activity at a record high level, it 
follows naturally that the demand for funds, both long- 
and short-term, is extremely heavy. Interest rates are 
firmed, low-yield bonds are available at discounts. 

For the first time since they were issued in 1945, 
long-term government bonds rose above a 2.95% yield. 
We learned that a large Georgia public utility company 
recently wound up paying 3.75% for 30-year money, 
while another utility with about the same credit standing 
paid 3.62% only a week previously. 

We are moving into a lender’s market, reflecting 
the free interplay of supply and demand. This should 
serve our nation well, to achieve a stability in our 
economy. 

As borrowing becomes more expensive, businesses 
that have over-extended their credit are nudged back to 
restraint. As the rewards of saving one’s earnings are 
made more attractive, there is a curbing of the infla- 
tionary’ forces generated by huge cash sums chasing the 
available goods on the market. 

Once more we can observe the balance wheel of 
free markets dictating wisdom for the actions of men. 

kk 

The average length of life among American wage- 
earners and their families now is 68.5 years, according 
to a survey of insurance statistics by the New York 
Journal of Commerce. That’s a gain of slightly more 
than four years since 1942, and of about 22 years in the 
past four decades. 
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The new United States Savings Bonds, Series H, have everything to make them 
attractive to the individual investor—and only individuals can buy them. 


New high interest is paid semi-annually—by U. S. Treasury check mailed 
to you. You get»the full 3% by holding your bonds to maturity (9 years, 
8 months). If you hold them only 5 years, you will still get approximately 
24 % return. For long term savings and basic reserve, there is no safer, 
no better investment, than United States Savings Bonds, Series H. 


For your convenience, Series H Bonds are issued in denominations of $500, 
$1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. They are always redeemable at par. 


For Safety, liberal yield and 
Regular Guaranteed Income — 


cavest éa U.S. SAVINGS BONDS, SERIES H 
through your bauk TODAY! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Sixty five years ago, when the first North 
Dakota banks were being chartered, our country 
was still struggling out of the panic of 1873. 
Money was tight due largely to the Government's 
retirement of Civil War greenbacks. 

Farmers in the Red River Valley were par- 
ticularly hard hit and in the 70’s they strongly 
supported the Greenback Party and its program 
of easy money. Nationally, however, the Green- 
backers achieved little success although in 1878 
they managed to get a law enacted that main- 
tained the volume of silver certificates, or green- 
backs, kept in circulation. 

Today in North Dakota, as throughout the 
Northwest, the money problems of the farmers 
have been eased by the services of hundreds of 
Independent Banks. For nearly seven decades 
these banks have provided the security and 
financial assistance which has brought prosperity 
to the State and its people. 

The Marquette National Bank is proud of its 
association with the Independent Bankers of 
North Dakota, and many of them are numbered 
among the banks which work with us on a 
correspondent basis. 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS 


Otto H. Preus 


Vice President 


John D. Cleary 


Representative 


We'll be seeing you at 
MINOT, N. D.—May 15-16 
HURON, §. D.— May 22-23 








